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Spring with her dewy fingers touched, 
Upon the mountain side, 

The budding dogwood tree and lo |! 

It donned a robe as white as snow, 


Fair as the blushing bride. 


Then Summer came with balmy breeze, 
Her mission to fulfil, 

And where she threw perfume around, 

A thousand flowers sprang froin the ground, 

Adorning yale and hill. 


When Autumn came, she gazed and said, 
‘*The flowers are gone I see, 

It grieves me to be thus bereft 

Ot things I prize, there’s nothing left, 

But failing leaves for me," 


**How sad it is to live alone, 

With none to love, *’ she sighed, 
‘IT dread stern Winter's chilling blast.’’ 
With breaking heart her blood she cast 
Upon the leaves, and died, 


LADY LINTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’ ‘BARBARA GRAHAM,’’ 
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CHAPTER V.—[CONTINUED. ] 

'D rather anything happen than that,"’ I 

said. 

He looked at ne most strangely for a mo- 
ment—with a kind of violence, as it seemed 
tome; then his aspect softened, and he 
said — 

*You don't know whatan unlucky beg- 
gar Lain, Gertie. Do you believe in the 
‘evil eve’ ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Ido. The best thing that can happen to 
my friends 1s to see me no more,” 

“That is why you tried to get rid of ne a0 
quickly this morning?” said I. 

‘Perhaps. No good can come of our be- 
ing triends,but a good dealof harin. Well, 
that’s settled!" he cried, with a change of 
tone. 

“We will put into Yarmouth, and you'll 
forsake that absurd notion of going to Lon- 
don.” 

“*No,” said I; “I would go to London, if 
only to execute the fulfilment of your 
threat. I don't want to say ‘good-bye for 
ever’ to you.” 

The tears came into iny eyesas I thought 
of this possibility; for in this short space of 
time 1 had come to like John Brown 
inuch—perhaps because he filled that ach- 
ing space in my beart which had been isiled 
by the friends | left behind 
bourg. 

It was like parting with them all over 
again totnink of seeing John Brown no 
more. 

But I was angry with myself for showing 
this emotion; and, stainping my foot pet- 
tishly, | cried— 

“‘)t1s nonsense to believe in superstitions 
of Chat sort! 
peasants vou laughed at yesterday, and 
without their excuse. It 1s quite unreason- 
able to suppose that you can bring harin to 
your friends involuntarily; for itis only by 
doing wrong you can harim them.” 

“But if one can't always do right,Gertie?”’ 
he said, with a mingling of tenderness and 
peasantry in his voice. 

“Itis only persons—woinen and 
children and sick persuns—who cannot con- 
trol their wili. You,’’ said I, looking at 


and wondering at his size and streng 


feeble 


bim, 


should be abie t is 


ar ith and take your book 
‘‘Mere Lucas must go back to ber own 
famulv.’’ 

“She can be replaced.’’ 





very | 


me at Neul- | 


You are a8 wrong as the poor | 


+ 


‘You have doubts about papa’s book be- 
ing accepted—you said so.”’ 

‘*For the sake of argument,I'll undertake 
that the book shall be produced and you 
well paid for it.” 
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One thing this bustle and confusion did 


' which I am gratified for—It prevented my 
taking deeply to heart the final parting with | 


“At your own risk ? Tell me—is not that | 


your intention ?” 

“That is my intention if the publishers 
are 80 foolish as to lose the opportunity of 
making money byit. I have ventured 
upon speculation a thovsand times more 
hazardous than this.’’ 

When I could bring myself to speak. 

“T don’t know how to thank you for your 
goodness. I didn’t think I should find 


such a friend so quickly, and iny surprise | 


and pleasure make a little fool of ine,”’ I 
said, turning away wy head and dashing 
the stupid tears out of iny eyes with my 
handkerchief. 

I got the better of my feelings very 
quickly; and then I said, as calinly as I 
could— 

“But I will go to London and abide by 
the result. TI went through all this when I 
decided to refuse the assistance of my 
friends over there. I don’t want to be your 
pensioner. Ifthe book is worth nothing,I 
must find some other means of earning a 
living. You wouldn’t have me your de 
pendant, would you ?” 

He did not respond directly ; but, after a 
little consideration, he said— 

“T suppose I shonld be sorry if you con- 
sented; so to London you shall go, you 


Jobn Brown. 

I had #0 much else to think of. 

He promised to come and see tne ; 
oh, how I look tor his coming! 

I amsure he will keep his 
despite what he said about the advisability 
of our separating entirely. 


promise, 


Every tiine the postinan comes into the 

square I watch him, hoping he will bring 
| Ine a letter from my dear friend. 

He did not promise to write, but I 


cannot help boping and expecting that he 
will. 

I received a letter from 
Friday. 

She got home quite safely and very 
quickly; and she says that John Brown was 
very kind to her, 

It is odd that, in writing an account of 
what has happened to me since IT left Neuf- 
bourg, I have so forgotten what concerns 
iny dear old bonne; I) suppose my 
are still unsettled by the tumult of the won- 
der ful city. 

I have written a long, long letter to her, 
and to tay old friends at Neufbourg. 

On the day after iny arrival the landlady’s 
daughter took me to the street the 
Anthropologist was published;:it was strange 


Mere 


Lucas on 


ideas 


where 


| tosee how that child went composedly 
through the crowded streets while IT was 

like one dazed, 
It seeined as though IT was the child and 


brave, right-thinking, obstinate, good little | 


”? 


person ! 
* * 7 * . ” 

“So to London you shall go, you brave, 
right-thinking, obstinate, good little per- 
son 1’ 

What has happened since John 
said that to ne? 

Ican hardly tell distinctly, because of 
the multiplicity of things that have in turns 
occupied iny inind. 

I remeinber, that when he had seated ine 
in the railway-carriage, John Brown 
to get my ticket, and I began to think how 
I should say good-bye to him, and that I 
had great ado to keep my tears down,though 
the words were yet unspoken. 

He caine back, and took the seat opposite 
to me. 

I could sav nothing 
fhe that 
wards the minute when be must get out and 
lenve me. 

‘A ininute and a halt,”’ 

“The guard will blow his whistle just be- 
fore starting.”’ 

Then I satand listened for the sound, with 
great pain in imy heart, 

Presently the guard whistled, and, hold- 
ing out ny hand, J tried to say good-bye, 
and could not. 

“Why, you dear jittle goose,”’ 
“do you think IT’in going to let 
your way to London alone?” 

At that moment the train and, 
finding that he was really going with me I 
with delight yratitude 
that Teaught hold of his hand with both 
mine, wanting to lift it to my lips and kiss 
it, And I remember how 
London in a cab, look'ng for an apartment, 
which I think is the most delightful thing 
inthe world—the eab, I mean. 

But the whirl of everything 


certainly I 


Brown 


went 


for 


Was 


the 
creeping to 


waiching 


hand = of clock 


said T. 


ered, 
tind 


he 
you 


moved, 


WAS SO InNOVved and 


we went about 


and hurry 


confused iny ideas: and must 


Jost myself c 


npted to tind bodys 


have ompletery had | 
alle 


I sts 


nes Alone 


suld have taken the first one we look 


edat, butit did not satisfy Join B v1 


In the ce 6; i i irees are ve y j , 


and and there 


birds ip them save sparrows, 


UnDApPPy-looKiny, are Liv 


she the woman, 

But I found that another magazine is now 
published at the office, and the Anthropolo 
gist, 1 was told, is dead. 

So there was no possibility of getting ad- 
vice from the editor, 

Thence I wentto Mr. X., the publisher, 


and, as clearly as [ eould, told him) the ob- 
ject of ny visit. 
He promised to look at the book and 


yive ine an answer on Wednesday. 
On that day I went to him and learnt that 
his 


the dictionary is rather ‘tout of 


but thatit would suit Messrs. A. @ Ce. 


line,’ 


Soto them TI went with tue same story | 
had given to Mr. X. 

The gentlemnan to'd me vo goon Saturday 
for his repiy; and vesterday I called uper 
him, to learn that it was not 
way, but would most likely 
Mr. ms! 

Wien I told hitn that Mr. X. had sent ine 
to hin, he said T unighttry Mr. Z., in 
yesterday left the 


exactiyv in lis 


be taken by 


vyhone 
hands I volumes of 
Ms. 
Brit 


sultof his consideration ; 


mv neart Sinks as I think of the re 
and it 


ine quite clear now that Joho Brown per- 


seers to 


ecived that the work was unsalable. 


Mach of the three publishers said they 


would print the book if I would take the 
the risk; butall looked grave when they 
heard I had no money. I wish I knew the 


worst. Itis very dull here, 

I spend the the 
Museuin; wat that does not delight Ine asit 
should; and I fear I ami a great dunce, and 


morning at britiel 


very dull to what is beauuful in antiqui- 
ties, 
I ought to be quite happy in 


the beautiful slatues and the 


looking at 


broken carth- 


euware, and find endless amusement 
In the instructive oollections ; but I wander 
about, and half the tine iny eves are tixed 
upon th esiis | ain thinking f the sea 
aud recollecting iny two days in the 7 

‘ ith bright da rt ives a 1 ss i 


] suppos r 


marked that every One Blare al liie,espociai 


ly the genticmeéen. 
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Sone follow ine about as if they thought 
I was one ot the curiosities of the museum. 
The young men bave an unpleasant trick 
of going to the opposite side of the case I 
amexamining and looking through it at 
ne. 

Sometimes the attendants follow me and 
watch ine as if | was there with some wrong 
Purpose, 

I think T should like the museum if any 
one could explain the things to me kindly. 
How pleasantly Jobn talk 
abouc them! 


Brown would 

There seemed to be nothing in the sea or 
heavens about which be had nog something 
agreeable to say. 

I dare not go farther from the square than 
the museum without Katie, iny landlady's 
daughter, 

I do not like to ask favors of Mrs.Thomp- 
SO). 

She was very kind the first few days, but 
has been extremely uncivil and brusque 
since Wednesday. 

I have done nothing, to my knowledge, 
to oflend her, 

So T stop at home a good deal, and read 
and write best part of the day. 

This morning IT thought for the first time 
of tiny neglected diary be 


how it came to 


forgotten so long IT eanunot tell—and I have 


Spent the whole day in writing the events 


of the past eleven days, with such pleasure 
ax | not 
Brown and | were sitting 


eub. 


have Jolo 


towelher in the 


experienced since 


Jami quite tired with 
too, 

June 27, , 

This has been a day of passionate anger 
and bitter humiliation for me. 


writing—and sad 


188 


Inthe morning, when | rans the bell for 
Katie totauke away 


TERS reaktasl things, 
Mrs. Thotison came upd baving closed 
the door, said She would thank me to suit 
myself With another lodyiny by the end of 


the week, 
J eould see by her face that she was in an 
ndeed Thad 


Witt 


ill-teaop seard her quarrell- 


hia thereely her lbusband before he 
Went to the office, where he is engaged dur- 
wthe dav asa clerk, over 

had the 


thie 
librarian ’s wife on the second floor, and the 


in and, peeping 


balusters, J caught sight of 
arust Who uses the first floor as a studio,vut 


on the landings listening to the storin be- 


iow, 

But J saw no reason why her i/) teinper 
Shouid be the cause of my going, and I 
is Lfor an Kpiatalion. 

Sie was evidently only waiting for that 
Opport.nity, and at ounce nade a charge 


’ ’ " 
MypralriSt ise 


Whieh fair Vv bewil lered ine, 
not 
meant or believe that we were 


bor some tiie IT eould what 


both in 


realize 
Mlitt 
our second senses, 
She accused ine of “carrying on’’—that 
-Withher husband! It 


sue lad not been > fearfully in earnest, I 


Was Ler eX pression 


think T should have laughed at this ebarye, 
for I certainly have never 
thouyguts to Mr. Thompson 


Kiven two 

; and he is the 
last tian im the world | should be likely to 
fallin love with, even if he were single, for 
be is a inost inserable, thin, ugly man, and 
has away of looking out of the corners of 
a aly Inanner that 


sould inake any girl dislike liu, I should 


his «Ves ln cowardly 


Lisitik. 


Shetold me that she had had 


ner sUusDI- 


us fromthe first, as he had been a deal 
kind in BAVillx her the trout 
Zupandd ns %, and ‘ ster 
! 4 f 
K 
sned yee F ‘ rbusba 
wid Mr. Travers the artist 

I have observed that, whenever I go 
ZB 





4 
$ 
? 


down-stairs, Mr. Travers’s door is open,and 
he is jm sight. 

He has tiwndided to me, 
neighbor, as it were, 
proper to bow in return, 

W iat else contd Ido? 

But, as to Mr. llick I declare I have seen 
him only onee, when he was with bis wife; 
and avery feeble, ailing old gentleman he 
looked. 

I donot remember to have done any- 
thing even carelessly to provoke the jeal- 
ousyv of these two women. 

The more Thompson talked the more an- 
wry she grew. 

Finally she said that it was easy to Kee 


and, 


what kind of person I was by my havilog 
noemployvinent and living on a third floor, 
and that if everything was known, she 


would dare to say that Thompson was not 
ihe only married than I was leading to de- 
structionsthat she had always borne a repu- 
tetion for respectability, and did mot intend 
to lowe it and vet her houseaa bad naine for 
ten slillings a week —the price 1 paid for 
mv two rooms, 

There appears to me now something ridi- 
enlous in this woman's charge; butat the 
tine it provoked my indignation to such a 
deyree that, hl wishe said another word or 
remained in the room after T bade her leave 
fi] should bave taken her by the shoulders 
and shaken her. 

I poton my bonnet at 
biing with excitement, went 


other 


and, trem- 
out to find an- 


onee, 


apartinent, 


hy good forture T found one not many 
doors away, on the adjacent side of the 
square, tn a bouse kept by ao wi flow, who 
sVvinpathized heartily with me, laughed 

wuily at Mrs. Thotupson, and assured ine 
Tran norsk of exciting the jealousy of any 
married ladvoin her house, as she took only 
minule lodywers, 

Tthen returned to any first apartinents 
ind packed tiv boxer, 

After that, I wrote iy new address on a 
eard, and, baving praid Mra. Phomrpson the 
week's rentshe demanded, | gave her the 


eard, instructing ber to give itto Mr. Brown 
if he ealled 

She took at with 
now as reticent as previously she bad been 


mt Saving a word, being 


Volbupbie, 

atl donotthink she will trouble her- 
ito take eare of 1, or be just enough to 
yoittoJobun Brown whea le coupes; and 
s~possibilitw DP hadoin view when IT took 
ew oupartment, and for that) reason 
have none but a room from whieh I 

see the door of Mrs, Thompson's 


| ve been? sitting at the window all 
lf due seareely leave It for a minute, lest 

“ Hid eome ino mv absenee, 

And now, though it is dark, and there is 
ttle possibilitw of bis arriving to-dav, I 
snot hear the sound of wheels or ota 

knock ata distant door without going to 
peep across at the house T have lett. 

June 2S, 

Another long day gone, and he has not 

e thie’. 
I beyin to feel the sickness of hope die 


that a painful foreboding 
Drown no tore. 

eon raining all day, and every- 
seland moiserable, and just in 
ferevbiniurs, 


ferred, and with 
that IT shall see Jotun 
It has | 
thingy louks 
harivomy with reas 
TL have been thioking what Toigeht do to 


CATH TOMES papas book iw refused ; and 
the consetousmess of piv inability to do any 
thing especially well has belped to depress 
ynie 

Itis hard to believe that anv one eould 
begavoin London on suehb aday as this, 
When there ds notasingle bright) thing to 
be Moen. 

It seers to rain Stnuts, 


Phe catts and eollar TD puton this morning 


renot fit be put on to-torrow, 

lintviit bave worn them a week at Nouf 
bouryg, and stilt found them elean. 

Tiere isa lady lives down-stairs and = an- 
other over tnv head, and thev were beth 
sitsritigy this afternoon as thot they 

i this the pleasantest place in the 
rid. 

My own trouble makes me so miserably 

fisti tiiatt yalelv IS thore painful to 

\ irs { i Silcrice, 

four X ony ittention on a book l 
eantot forget when To work—I can do noth 

y With satisfaction, and | aus angry with 
1 self 

Pune LO, 

Ll rceeived a visit from Miss Drelineourt, 
the ladv wholives on the first thoor, this 
WOK thy. 

Sheisavery handsome young woman, 
with particularly dark evebrows and red 


Jipsand beautilul soft fair hair, cut short 


like a bov's, 


She came in, afte? tapping at the door, 


r 
ihit 


and, havitiy fooked hard at for @ the- 
ment, She crossed the room with a pood- 
natured stnile and kissed moe, 

J] ve come to cheer you up a bit, dear,” 
sii “Don't be astonishbed—there’s no 
hin 1} moe. l bpiate ‘ CeTenummonyv. The 
Widow Llint mour aricdiacds ‘told ine 
you were down on your ick, and did 
nothing but sit at the window woop over 
il *k:ao! t burlit | | j elles eome 

Ptaik bo you Chan ye peStairs to Katty 

] 1s ] s ) r sit 

‘ () 1 mI - ‘ ‘ 
‘ W ~ ‘ 

t ( 1d a 

~ ary I 

f the square ; aod she sealed | rs bape 
site to me be re it entered iny head to ask 
her. 


being his! 
1 have thought it, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST.” 


She wore a pink silk dressing-rown 
rather the worse tor wear, scarlet silk stock- 
ings, and a pair of decidedly dirty-vlue kid 
shoe, which she was at no pains to conceal 
tor, perfeetiy unconstrained, she leaned 
back in her chair with 
over her knee, moving her foot witha little 
swinging motion thatkept one shoe dangling 
from the twe-part. 

“What awful weather!" she began. 

] noticed that she emnployed the strangest 
adjectives to express ber feelings. 

“It's enough to give any one the blues. 
Kitty and me vot wet through last night 
coming home from the theatre, Nota cab 
to be had, let alonea’bus! If itdon’t bold 
up, I shall book atwo-wheeler to feteh ine. 
It won't run to that every night you 
know." 

“You go often to the theatre ?"'I ventured 
to say. 

“Rather! I'imapro., don't you know! 
So's Kitty. D'unat the Gaiety ; she's at the 
Globe. You'll like her; she's just one of 
your sort—very, but a8 quiet 48 a inouse, 


You'd never think she could yo on the 
stage to see heroff it. But it isnt the 
rackety ones who have the most courage. 


| 


ber hands clasped | 

















foot upon the stairs; and now they are 
gone tothe theatre. I can scarcely see to 
write. 


1 must light ny lamp, and cease to hope 


“TH t 


He has come! 

I ain too happy to write more than that 
to-night. 

I want to think. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LADY LINTON'S DIARY CONTINUED, 
ULY i. 
I have five days to write about, for my 
e) happiness bas been so great that I have 
been quite unable tw compose wy thoughts 
into words, 
In the middle of this sentence I heardthe 
sound of wheels. 


A cab ranalong the farther side of the | 


i square and stopped beforo Mra. Thourpson’s 


Look at ine,you'd think IT was bold enough | 


for anything, wouldn't you? Well, I 


was 


| ready io drop through the boards the first | 


Visitor, 


ceased, I did not hear Miss Drelincourt’s | 


time I sneaked on in a back row!" 

“Tt must be very pleasant to be an 
actress when one bas ability and courage as 
well." 


“Oh, it's a jolly life, whatever people say! | ; 
: . | sees a beloved soul in imminent peril with- 


And T don’t know what girl wo ild stick In 
atiilliner’s shop if she could get on ata 


theatre, 


“T was atainilliner’s in Regent Street 
ones, Kitty wasina bar... There you are, 
don’t vou know! You'd never think such 
ayenteel girl would go in a obar. You'll 


be astonished, ladvlike as 
you to look at.” 

' «PT don’t see why an actress should not be 
adady,’’ I said, feeling a little annoyed, 
turn the subject, I asked 
Drelineourtif she played in Shakspeare’s 
plays. 

“Not mueh,”’ 
ble eriplasis, 

“Only occasionally ?"' T suggested. 

She burst out laughing. 

“Fancy ine doing the heavy business!’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Not ine! Half a dozen 
speaking-lines, and any amount of chorus— 
that's wiv form!’ 

She talked about) her profession and 
Kitty Burnes for some time,and then asked 
meal? would go with her to the theatre in 
the eventny, prroieisinige to pass me in to see 
“the show’ trou the front, or to take ine 
Into the dressing-room, whichever pleased 
rahe’, 

I thanked her for 
despite a certain degree of 
think Dainav add, vulyaritv, she was an 
agreeable and most amiable girl—and = told 
her Leould not yo because IT expected a 


She's just as 


Phen, to 


she replied, with considera- 


her kindness—indeed, 
levitv and, I 


said she, “I know all about that! 
told ine. That wotnan’s 
mad, | beliewe. When Travers and I were 
on nodding terms, she came here and 
Kieked up no end of a row because she had 
caught her husband spending his Sunday 
at the attie window, 

“A little mmsigniticant wretebh! IT wouldn't 


‘Ah,”’ 
Spoony ‘Travers 


look at hii through the wrong end of an 
opera ulass! 
“You're rightin looking out for your 


friend, for of course Mrs, Thompson won't 


tell him where you are. You think he'll 
eome; do you dear?” 
“TT hhope so."’ 


“Oh, of course! 
long as possible. 
he lives?" 

“1 think he lives in his ship.’’ 

“He's a sailor?” 

“Not an ordinary. sailor. 
longs to him, and IT think be sails in 
pleasure.” 

“Pity to lose hit,” 


One always does hope as 
Don't vou Know where 


The ship be- 
it for 


she said reflectively. 


“What shall vou do if he don’t come, 
dear?” 

“T hardly know. I think I shall have 
to find seme employment. 1 searcely 
know what Tecan do. IT have no special 
tulent.’’ 

“Then Tshould advise you to trv the 
stave. They don’t) bother imueh abeout 
talent so longas you're pretty and have 
some sortofa voice. Tl get you on, I 
know. You ean eome into our dressing- 
room first of all and see how you like the 
girls. I'll do all lean to make it easy for 
vou.’ 

“ "That's very, very good of you,” said 
# 


“Come with me to-night. We'll have a 
eab trom the door,” 

“No, no. My triend promised he would 
come.’ 

“On, they'll promise anything, my 
dear! Butthey forget the prothises, or 
think better of ‘ein as soon as you're out of 
Migelit.”’ 

“Tam sure he will keep his) promise,’ 1 
said quickly. 

“Well, | hope be will, for that will show 
be is better than most men. It he does 
you take my advice—ecoax bim to take vou 
with him.” 

I do not Know whether she intended what 


her words conveyed to my imiind at. that 
tnoment, 
She said sheimeant no harin when J] asked 


her anyriiv to 6@xpiain What She tbeant by 
tira vice 
~ s ‘ vy. 8 
. 7 
\ } ss i” 
f ! liss i a 8 y | 
‘ ‘ \ Ss ga ‘ 
wards ith Lie OOM OVeErTrhead, 
When the huinming sound of their v es 


} gone 


Miss | 





door, 

T stood up and strained my eyes to see 
who came, 

In those minutes of suspense I 
think I drew a single breath. 

The doors were thrown open 
ter, and he stepped out. 

‘There was no mistaking bis great manly 
fixaure and fair beard. 

Fora minute atter I could not move—my 
legs shook under me, I had to cling to the 


do not 


with a clat- 


| Curtains for support. 





| wild untidy look, 


|} eves off ine, I thought, and that 


] teltuas if in aterrible dream, where one 


out having the power to stretch out a help- 
Inu hand, 

The cab turned round and moved 
slowly, and IT saw John Brown ascend 
steps and Jiftthe knocker. 

The sound of it seeined to awaken me; 
and, with aery of terror lest he should be 
betore I reached it, I flew out of the 
roomn and down the stairs, 

I did not understand the fastenings of the 
street door, and tor another minute I stood 
in inexpressible excitemnent wrenching at 
the handies and bolts one after another. 

The landlady came, wondering, I dare 
sav, at iny frenzy. 

I do not Know what I said to her; but, 
after atmoment or two of delay, she opened 
the door with a touch, and I ran into the 
road and through the drizzling rain without 
covering. 

I heard Mrs. Thompson's door close with 
asharp bang, and | saw Jolin Brownthrust 
his hands into his pockets and turn aboutin 
perplexity. 

“Tam here, Tam here!" 1] cried ; and the 
next moment I rushed up to him, gasping 
and sobbing with emotion. 

I} think IT must have fallen if 
held me with his strong hands, 

“Where have you sprung from, you poor 
little thing ?’’ he asked. 

I pointed across the square to where my 
landlady stood looking across at us. 

“Take my arm, likeasensiple 
wornan,’’ he said. 

And I obeyed, and we walked so_ to 
hew apartments, 

And there I tell to laughing and chatting | 
like aimad thing; and I broke my lamp- 
giass inacluimsy attermptto put iton after 
John Brown had lighted the wick with a 
wax-vesta. 

I got inv bed-room candle and lit that; | 
and I was ashamed of the miserable light 
and the broken glasson he floor, and my 


away 
the 


he had not 


young | 


my 


Hie said very little, but he never took his 
added to 


|; confusion. 


|onlv iy landlady is 


| chops are fried in grease, and 


i this room isso different frou 


I was so afraid he would pity me. But 
when he spoke it was only to ask if I had 
dined, 

“Yes, Ithink so,” said I. “In 
people dine atone o'clock, and eat 
and-butter about dinner-tine., But, if you 
are hungry, | will send out for something ; | 
not a good cook, and | 
there is no stove that IT can use, and the 
I don't think 


London 


bread. | 
| 


you will like them.”’ 

“LT don’t think IT should. Put 
bonnet, Gertie, and we will goout and find 
something niece to eat.’’ 

“Yes, ves !"T eried, laughing—“I cannot 
tell why I felt justas readv to ery. “But 
Tdon’t like to leave yvouin the dark; and 
your cabin.’ 

Just then the landlady came with a Lamp, 
having “heerd’’ me break the glass, she 
said, and, siniling at John Brown, asked 
if he would take a bottle of “hale’’orsome 
“Trish,” which she always ‘“kep’ 
otrse, 

“T will take vour lamp,madam,but noth. 
ing more,” said Jobn Brown; and -with that 
he made my landlady a bow which seemed 
to trighten her out of the rootn, 

“T shall not grow impatient,’’ he said to 
me when I promised I would not keep him 
long. 

“There isa guide to the British Museum, 
if you would like to read something,’ said 
& 

“Thanks, dear,” he said, in 
parental tone, 

It was the first time he 
“dear.’’ but the word made 
up Within me. 

“What's this?" he asked turning to the 


his tender 


had walled me 
ny heart leap 


quire ot paper 1 had been writing. 
“My diary—part of it. I was writing it 
when | heard the wheels of vour ecab.”’ 
“Your diary—the chronicle of your acts 
and thoughts. It would esvealot of ex- 
if \’ i iT t Ver Lhe history 
’ st eig S 
4% said I. ¥ may do what 
J | and 1p ny head a 
str f ick the iir tiat had got louse 
and fallen over my forehead. 
I could not see his face for the tears that 


Sprang iuto my eyes, 


on your ! 


in the 


| He said nothing for a minute, and 
then—— 

| “Run away, Gertie, and put on your 

bonnet.”” 

I left him, and went into my _ bed-room 
with the intention of putting on my bounet 
ashe bade ine, and getting back again 
without delay; but I found I had splashed 
my dress with gray nud, and covered my 
boots and a a deal of iny stockings as 
well with filth in running across the square 
so heedlessly; wheretore | had to take off 
these things; and I was not ill-pleased to 

ton my little shoes and my best dreds, 

ugh it kept me longer tnan I wished in 
my -rooin. 

Vhen I came back to my sitting-room, I 
found John Brown sitting where I had left 
him, with my diary on his knee, but bis 
| beau turned towards the window. 

He must nave been in deep thought, for it 
was quite dark and there was nothing to be 
seen now outside. 

“Ah, now you look yourself again!" he 
said, rising and looking at me as he heard 
ine close my door, “I’ve read this. Put 
it away and lock it up. Are you ready to 
start ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ 

“Hlow are vou about the feet ?”’ 

I pulled back ny skirts and showed my 
shoes, 

He did not look in the least displeased, 
although they were ‘young-ladyish,’ in my 
opinion, 

“There's no advantage about those shoas, 
Gertie—they'll keep your heels dry,’ he 
said laughing. ‘Can you walk in thein to 
the other side of the square ?”’ 

*T could dance in thet.” 

‘T’in glad to near it, with all my _ heart. 
You couldn't have danced in tnein or any 
other shoes half an hourago,if I judge your 
confessions rightly. Come along; we 
will dance away the rest of this day, at any 
rate.’’ 

So we went 
“arin. 

Upon the other side of the square we got 
into a delicious ceb with dazzling lamps, 
and were whisked away amongst lundreds 
of other gleaining lights and hurrving cabs, 
and I could say nothing but Yes” and 
“No’' when he spoke; but I put my hand 
under his and Kept it there just as if we had 
been walking along. 

Then,amongst all the brilhant lights from 
the street-lanips and shops, I saw, for the 
first time, I think, that London, even ona 
rainy evening, is indeed a gay city and a 
pleasant one to be in. 

We dined in the inost beautiful room I 
have ever seen, where the tables glittered 
with silver and erystal, and were beautiful 
with flowers and hundreds of lights. 

We had a little table all to ourselves, and 
though I could not eat much, I enjoyed the 
dinner exceedingly. 

Atterwards we got into another cab and 
went to atheatre, 

There I feltas if I had been transported 
into fairvland, for the wonders of it sur- 
passed all imagining. 

An opera was being played upon the stage 
—'*Don Giovanni.” 

We were notin time forthe beginning, 
and so I hardly know what tbe story was, 
especially as it was allin Italian, of which 
language I aim sorry to say, I know nothing 
at all. 

But John Brown said it was a good thing 
not to understand the words, for they spoilt 
the enjoyinent of the music, 

There were a solo and a trio which sent a 
thrill right through me and tilled my heart 
with the most tender emotions, 

I forgot everything, even John Brown,as’ 
I listened; and atthe end of the trio I tound 
that I had risen from my seat and was 
standing upright. 

Nodoubt Il bebaved strangely in other 
respects without Knowiny: it, for between 
the acts I saw mnany people looking at me 
through their opera-glasses, and the old 
gentleman who sat upon my left hand was 
looking at me and chuckling wienever I 
glanced that way. 

John Brown did not take me_ back to the 
Bq uaAre, 

‘I don’t intend to let you go there again,”’ 
was all he said upon the subject; and, after 
ny late experiences, | was only too willing 
to submitto his decision, feeling how help- 
less I was. 

He took me to a hotel not far from the 
theatre, where a pleasant chatmmbermaid 
led ine to a handsome apartment of two 
rooms and atoilet-chamber, after I bad said 
“good night’ to John Brown. 
| When we were taking breakfast together 

the next morning, he said— 
| ‘Now, Gertie, let us talk about business. 
| Tell me what you have done about the dic- 
tionary.” 

1 told bim all that the pubiisher’s had 
said to ine about it, and that I ought to 
have gone to W.Z. on the morning betore. 

“And why didn’t you go?” he then 
asked. 

**Because I was afraid of losing you,” I 
replied. ‘ 

“And suppdésing you have lost a fortune 
by looking out for ine ?’’ he asked. 

I thought that I would far rather lose the 
fortune than John Brown, and 1 was just 
about to tell hin se, feeling wonderfully 
happy and careless, when it struck ine that 
perhaps ought not to let hin) know how 
much T liked him; so, aller looking at bim 





out, I with my _ hand in his 


In confusion for a tminute, J dropped my 
eyes, feeling the color rush into my face, 
I did t know t say if I eould 
if ~ st i ' ny 
" s Z,.. together 
. I tth ite of the 
< 1S i) Vu anvthing be- 
fore Starting , 
a » re ooth. os , 
I've no tooth-brush; and I want clean 


| cufts and collar.”’ 


























“Some one shall go with you to buy what 
you want, while I settle another matter of 
business, When that’s done, we'll go to 
our publisher's.”’ 


| 


The chambermaid went out with me,and, | 


having found that John Brown really did 
not object to pretty things, I bought a new 
bonnet and a pair of lovely gloves with six 
buttons, aad several other things which I 
needed, 

It was tully an hour before I got back 
to the hotel, though how so long a space 
passed without knowing it 1 could not 
Dinbuelne. 

“| have settled with your landlady,” said 
Joho Brown, when | came down from my 
rou; “and vour boxes will be brought 
here thisalternoon, Now, if you're ready, 
we'll beott ‘The cab’s at the door.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. j 
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Jealous. 








BY J.C. 





VNGAGED at last! 

4 Mr. Reuben Merritield had lived to 

j the age of forty years without having 
su; cudered to the tender passion. 

Iie bad made up his mind, 
sit, that he was to bean old bachelor,when 
all of a sudden, Cupid and his bow eame in 
his way and presto !—change!—Mr. Reuben 
Merrifield’s future assumed altogether a 
dilterent aspect. 





within bim- | 


ile met Miss Ethel Parker at a _ private | 


Inorhbiny concert. 

Sie sang ‘Annie Laurie,’’ with her back- 
hair down over her shoulders, and a_be- 
witching Highland costuine. 

“Marry you!” 
and siniles, when, atter the orthodox series 
of visits, presents, and opera tickets, Mr. 
Merrifield) proposed, in form and cere- 
MODY. 

‘Dear ne, I’in sure T don’t know what to 
kay. It’s so sudden, you know.” 

“But don't vou think vou could learn to 
love ine, darling ?’’ deimanded Mr. Merri- 
theld. 

“I do love you, Reuben, dear,’’ confessed 
Miss Parker, hanging down her pretty 
head, 

‘Better then anybody else in this world!” 

“Ou, yes, a thousand tines.” 

Mr. Merrifield’s countenance brightened, 

“And are you sure you never cared for 
anyone before?” 

“Oh, quite sure, Reuben, darling.” 

And then the middle-aged lover drew a 
glittering diamond solitaire froin his) vest 
pocket, and fitted it to the fore-tinger of the 
pretty Etnel’s lett band, 

“Spall we be inarried 
dear ?”’ said he. 

“T know it’s rather soon, but I’ve wasted 
too inany years in single blessedness to be 
Willine to wait for any later time.” 

“Just as you say, Reuben,’ assented Miss 
Parxer, with the most delightful doeility. 

Great was the rejoicing of Papa Parker, 
Maimira Parker, and the other six Parker 
sisters When lthel showed herring and told 
of her conquest. 

For, although exceedingly 
Parker fainily was impecunious, and) such 
a good match for “dear Kthel” was regard- 
ed with unnlloved satistaction. 

“T suppose be’s very rich, Ethel?’ said 
Mattie, the second daughter, with a= sigh, 
that partook the least little bit in the world 
of envy. 

“He ownsa fine house,”’ said Ethel, with 
pardonable pride, 

“And I’into have a housekeeper 
two servants under her, and six 
any watering-place I please, in 
mner.’”’ 

“TIT wish I could captivate such a darling 
of aman!” eried out Bertha, the third Miss 
Parker. 

‘How nice it will be, Ethei, to have new 
gloves for every party vou go to, and never 
darn your dresses or wash your soiled — rib- 
bons in gum-arabic water and Castile 
soap !”” 

“There's one drawback,though,”’ soberly 


in the spring, 


with 
weeks at 
the sum- 


confessed Ethel, turning the new ring 
around and around, so a8 to catch the sun- 
Bhine on its inyriad glittering facets. 
“What’s that?’ asked Mattie and 
Bertha, 
“I'm afraid he’s a little inclined—no, I 


Inay as well speak the deal 
inclined to be jealous.” 
“Oh, that’s nothing,’ said Mattie. It only 


makes the affair nore roinantie,” 


truth, a great 


“Yes, in books,” said sage Ethel. “But 
notin real life!" 
“You'll have to leave off flirting, that’s 


all,’’ counselled Bertha. 

“T never did flirt. But, of course, Reuben 
Will soon find out the folly of scolding every 
tine I chance to look in the direction of a 
young tmnan.”’ 

Alas! Ethel Parker was right. 

We are all hurman. 


The only leaven of unpleasantness in 


Mr. Reuben Merrifield’s nature was a_ten- 
dency to the “yreen-eyed tnonster.”’ 

And circumspect as the bride-elect had 
endeavored to be, she could not always 


avoid yviving offence. 
There was more than one seinti 
tle lovers’ quarrel ending in 


lating lit- 


reconciliation 


and tears—but these were trifles. Ethel! 
thought, when the great eselandre arrived, 

I isa M \ { 
| fer « 
r } 

y-r é ry 

Z " i . ‘ arth and ‘ r A | 
ties byacinths filled the inind with pleas 
ant anticipations of sunny Spring-time. 


“Miss Ethel in the tront room, el?” said 
Mr. Merrifield, expanding his palins over 
the grate. 


said Miss Parker, all roses 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. | 


‘“*‘Needn’t go to call her—I'l: call her my- 
self when I've got the frost out of my fin- 
ger-joints, Betty.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Betty, courtseying, and 
withdrawing. 

Now dark blue sateon hangings forined a 
pretty partition between the two rooms,and 
When looped up in the middle,iuprovised a 
picturesque door, 

A pretty idea, but one which came dang- 
erously near spoiling the prospective wed- 
ding in the family, a8 our readers will pres- 
enily hear. 

The blue folds were down. 

As he stood warming his hands, Reuben 
Merrifield could hear the voice of his 
fiancee. 

“He's better, ishe? Darling Dick,I am so 
glad ; 1 love him dearly.” 

“He is handsome,’ a second feminine 
voice respouded., 

“The handsoimest creature l ever saw in 
my life,’ Miss Ethel e thusiastically re- 
sponded. 

“It's been horribly dull since Dick went 
away. 

“Give him a kiss for me, Winnie, won't 
you?” 

Mr. Merrifield, who had listened to this 
colloquy with hair erect and eyes blazing 
with emerald fire, could erdure no more. 

Parting the curtains so that his anger- 
crimsoned tace loomed like a full harvest 
moon between the soft blue folds, he cried 
out— 

“False girl, be happy with your Dick. I 
don’t know who he is, and I don’t eare; but 
this I know—vyou shall never look upon 
Iny face again.”’ 

And he rushed downstairs, three steps at 
a time, capsizing the cat and nearly over- 
turning the maid, 

Ethel gave ashriek. 

‘Reuben, dear Reuben, come back,’’ she 
cried, hysterically. “Only hear me."’ 
“Who is it, dear? Is itan escaped 
man ?" asked Mrs. Carver, the guest. 

Mr, Merrifield wasn’t quite certain, on 
emerging into the open air, whether he 
should go and drown himself or purchase 
strychnine. 

But on sober second 


mad- 


thought, he econ- 


| cluded to do neither until he had a night's 


genteel, the | 


i 


sleep upon it. 

“Ilow 1 have been deceived.in that girl,” 
said he to hitmself. 

‘‘Fates and furies, what an escape I have 
had. 

‘‘But I shall carry a bruised and wounded 
heart to my grave—that is, if I don’t put an 


| end to iny blighted career at once.”’ 


He was brooding darkiv over his” pro- 
spects, at about eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, when a Knock came to the door, 

“Not at home, Dobson—not at home = to 
anybody,’ he cried out over the banis- 
ters. 

But it was too late. 

Ethel Parker was sobbing in his arms, 
with her two sisters, Bertha and Mattie, in 
the background. 

“Serpent in a too fair shape, 
tragically, “go to your Dick.” 

*But 1 can’t, Reuben, dearest,’? whimp- 
ered Ethel. ‘Dick is a canary bird.” 

“A canary bird!" 

“Yes, Reuben, nothing on earth but my 
ranary bird, 

**He has been sick, and Mrs, Carver has 
been keeping hit for me. 

“You won't be jealous of my poor iittle 
canary, Reuben, will vou?” 

And then Mr. Merritield was glad that he 
had not drowned himself, or nade the use 
of a stomach pump necessary with strych- 
nine or laudanuin, 

He looked a little foolish, but not half so 
foolish as he telt. 


” 


he uttered 


“Give inea kiss, Mthel,’’ said he. ‘No, 
I'}] not be jeatous.”’ 
And the wedding took place, after all, in 


” 


spite of ‘Dick. 
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The Telegram. 


BY P. (. B. 


RS. SMITH, I ain astonished at 
vou!" 
\| John Smith was “astonished” at his 


wile at least once a dav, on an average. 

Mrs Sinith was used to it. 

She wasatall, slight woman, searcely 
mnore than a girl in years, with cheeks that 
had been as pink a3 8 a-shellsin the days 
of her happy maiden life. 

“s hings are all at sixes and sevens,’ ’went 


on Mr. Sinith, tving lis cravat before the 
mirror, and viciously twitching it into a 
knot. 

“Coal wasted, butter thrown into the 
grease jar, and iny third-best coat sold toa 
dealer in tiuware fora funnel and two pie 


platters. 
“JT never heard of anything sooutrageous 
im inv iife.”’ 


jut, my dear,”’ meekly interposed the 
much-enduring wife, “*we needed the tin- 
ware, and you had not worn the coat fora 
year; it was full of moths.”’ 


“There it is avain,’’ said Mr. Smith. **The 
moths would never have got into it if you 
had taker proper precautions, 


“T never heard of ainoth in iny inother’s 


time. 

“And now you are actually asking per 
HIssion to s } 

‘ 
| : 

Mrs. John S ith iviit of tie iay 8 @x 
cursion last week, and the trout-fishing ex 
pedition a fortnight since; but she said no- 


thing, except— 


| once, 


“Tt don't cost much te go, John. And Pil 
only stay away a week. 

“Dolet me go! The doctor says the 
fresh air might help baby along with his 
teeth, and lithe Johnnie is drooping.” 


| 


“Well,” said Mr. Smith, as ungraciously | 


as possible, “I suppose you'll have to go, 
and altogether our expenses are ruinous 
this vear, 

“See how Georgiana Trotter manages for 
her husband, 


3 





“John! dear Jo hat" 

‘Jeunyv! mov wite!? 

Hie stom! pale and = stupefied, staring at 
her as if she were actualiv « ghost recurned 
frou the regions of Space and wunreatity. 

There bas been a terrible railroad acei- 


dent, sud Jenny, ber voice taltering, as 


“1 don't suppose it costs them half to live | 


that it does us, 

“T might have married Georgiana Trotter 
1 alinost wish I liad." 

It was on Mrs. Smith's lips to utcer— 

“So do I,”’ 

But she looked at the little children, and 
was silent, 

“Yes, wenton Mr. Sinith, “I suppose 
you must go.”’ 

“It’s his way,” she thought; “he means 
well enough; and I suppose all inen are so 
—only 1 wish he had kissed ine good-bye.” 

Woman natureall over. 

Her heart yearned hungrily for the omit- 
ted caress—the ignored word of tender- 


ness, 


Poor Mrs. John Smith! 
How the strong-mninded of her sex would 


| have pitied and despised her, 


It was dreary enough, on that August 
evening, as Mr. Smith serewed his key into 


the lateh and groped his way in, 


‘away, a guilty sense of his own 


| under 


No light. 

No fire. 

Hesatdown in the bay window,and stared 
about the vacant roo, 

There was his wife's workbasket on the 
table,while Johuny’s forgotten rattle lay on 
the floor close by. 

“It's duced lonely!’ muttered Mr. Simith 
with something of ashiver, “LT hope Jennys 
won't stay long.’’ 

And as he lighted his eigar whitted 


shorteom 


and 


ings came upon tito. 


“Ttimust have been rather a stupid life 
for her here, poor little thing,’’ thought 
he. 

“T might have come home early to keep 


her company, tnany. times, when DT didn’t. 
Sie bad to sew a great deal forthe ehildren; 
and now | come to reflect upou the matter, 
Jenny bas grown thin and pale ot late.” 

He moved bis chair tneasiiv, 

“T suppose they areat Bilberry Farin by 
this time,’ Said tie to litmasell 

se] Suppose the vounhers are in 
Jenny is sitting listening to the 
pale. 

‘T've alinost atnind to gothere myselt 
to-morrow eventing: it would be vt pleasant 
surprise tor Jenny and—hallo b wieet's that? 
A ring atthe bell?” 

John Sevith shuttled alony to the door in 
his slippers. 

“Oh,a telegrain; now I 
should telegraph to me.’ 

Mr. Sinith earried his buff envelope back 
to the parlor light,and somewhat nervously 
tore it open. 


bed, and 
nightin 


wonder who 


“To JoHN Smirn,—Railroad accident. 
Your wife is killed, and your child danyer- 
ously hurt. Co.we by next train. 

“JARED Merepitrit, M.D."' 


Again and again Mr. Sinith’s bewildered 
eves roved over the contents of this appal- 
ling tnissive, before he could tally compre 
hend its deadly teaming. 

‘Dead! Killed!) he tiuttered to 
self. 

“My dear Jenny killed by a railroad 
cident?” 

And then, eatehing a railway guide 
the book shelf, he whirled over its 
with a trembling land 
The nexttramn did not leave the terminus 
up hour and a taalf. 

Au hour anda half, 

To him the thine 
eternity. 

How could he endure tis awlul agony of 
soul for an 3 


hitn- 
ac- 


from 
L@AVES 


seerned almost like 


hourand a balf? 
“Perhaps they are incorrect,” he mutter 


ed to hisaself, wiping the beads of eold 
sweat from lis brow. 
“People can’t always judge exactly in 


such a moment of disiuayv. 
“Perhaps she is only badly hurt ind = of 
ean nurse her through it, after al My 


Jenuy, loving, sWweel-eyod 
wife.”’ 

A strong sob rose up into his throat, as if 
it Would sStranule liitu. 

“No, no, Sle is killed 1" he gasped, as his 
eve fell onee more on the teleyrau. 
“Dead! And I never can speak to her 
again,or tell her whatacrucl,exacting brute 
I pave been. 

“God Knows IT didn’t iean it, and now it 
is too late to make any amends, 


ty patient, 


“Why didn't the children) go too? 
How ean I bring thein up without 


Jenny ?” 
His head drooped low in 
hands, 


his quivering 


A low, spasmodic groan burst froin his 
» SJ 4 
pale lips. 
An hour and a half before he could get to 


Js nny. 


Half an hour, then, before he could reach 
the scene of the accidentand look upou ber 
dead tace 

‘It IT eould only lis lif raga 
j ried a id bar Wiis . 

his arins, ft i J 4 ‘ 

« t \ “4 wf f 

. as 
4 

Tne sound of a cab driv s is 
the door, the reiterated jerk of th aire 
roused hiin once more into reluctant ac 


tion. 
i 


| dear, there was a 
| ber litthe babe in 


she laid the baby down on a sola, and took 
little Jonny lovingly on her lap, “a few 
niles beyond C——, Three or four people 
were Killed, bat, thank God! we escaped 
unhurt. Of course, took the first train 
back that Lecould, for l knew you would 
hearer itand be uneasy. «And only tuink, 
wormother killed, with 
verarins, and her name 
was the same as inine—'Mra. Jolin Sanith.’ ” 

He pointed one trembling ftlonger to the 
teleygrain which lay Open ou the table near 
hhitn. 

Mrs, Sinith read it with dilated eyes and 


| pale face. 


“Oh, my love, what a fright you have 
had! she exclaimed. “And only to reflect 
ittmight lave been me.” 

“Batitis not. Oh! thank Heaveny ny 


| own darling: wife,it is not,” gasped the hue- 


| afterward, A 


band, holding his recovered treasure c'ose 
to his heart; ‘and I bave yet time to live 
ny life over again.” 

And from that hour Jobn Sunith 
changed inan, 


was a 


—_> - > 


Bric-a-Brac. cas 


THEN AND Now, —-Watkers book on 
“Wases’’ states that in 16380 the government 
Of Massachusetts fixed by law the wayes of 
earpenters and inagons at two shillinusa 
div, or 33 cents—less than one-sixth of the 


present rates, Flour and grain were cheap 
bit clothes were not. Greeley wrote that 
‘in Vermont tor five years (1821-25) the 
Wiges of nen inthe suimimer harvest were 


SO centeaday. Food was ebeaper, and a 
dav’s work would buy as tuech bread and 
Hneitbas now, but of cloth, sugar und store 
goods, not balf so much,’ To-day work- 
inean with good habits and economy are 
better off than in those days, 

Mopenw Moruners 1n-Law.—A Mobile 
mother-in-law presented her danghter's 
husband witha house and Jot. A Massa. 
chusetts mother-in-law made a will intavor 
of herson's wifeand ded withitwo weeks 
Motrides ttan  trvother 
yives her son-in-law all the tcvoney tre 
to spend, 


nelaw 
woiitits 
A Manassas toother-in-law never 


| gets nngryv at her daughter-in-law and never 


wiade bis own entranuc 


telis her how to eook. A Milwaukee mo- 
ther-in-law alwavs kisses ber son-in-law 
whenever she visits him. She thinks he 
likes it. A Minnesota mother-in-law sends 
her daughter-in-law a jugof fresh milk and 


a basket ofeygs every dav. Since she has 
done this her son has sold his cow and 
killed his ehiekens, 

A Wountp Br Cannipan.—A_ story ts 


told of General Koentrsmark, an offleer en- 


payed hy oneof the tuany wars waged in 
byyone tines by Sweden against Poland 
and Bohemla, whiel illastrates both the 


pig-eating attribute and the fear whieh such 
anoachievement tay possibly produee in 
the minds of others, A peasant came tothe 
King of Sweden's tent during the steve of 
Prague and offered to devour a large hog tor 
theamusement of His Majesty, The General 
stunding by, Said that the fellow ought to 
be burned ata soreerer, Nettled and irri- 
tated at this, the peasant exelalmed: Tf 
Your Majesty will but make that old pen- 
tleinan take off his sword and spurs To will 
eat him before T begin the pig, ’aceompanv- 
ing this offer witha Vast expansion of mouth 
and jaws. Brave as he was in pattie, Koen- 
igsinark eould not stand this, dle beat a 
hasty retreat to his own quarters, 

Tne Wooprn Horse.—The wooden 
horse of Greek and Roman Mythology was 
Aimonstrous imave of a horse umde of wood 
and filled with Greeks, whieh the Trojons 
were jndueed to take into their city by the 
representations Of Sinon, a pretended de- 
serter frou the Grecian artinyv, who asserted 
thatit had been constructed as an atone- 
nent for the stealing of the Palladiain by 


Uivsses and Dio med,and thatifthe Trojans 


Should ventura to destroy it, Trovo would 
fall: butail, on the contrary, they were to 
draw it with their own hands into the eity, 
they would ygatn the sup emmevy over the 
Greeks. Though warned by Laocoon, Cal- 


chasand Cassandra,that he was an imoostor 
the Trojans took the adviee of Sinon, and 
drew the horse within the walls. In the 
night Stuon Stole forth and unloeked a econ- 
cealed door horse, and the (rreeks, 
rushing out, opened the city gates to their 
Without, who poured in, 
and thus pained possession of Troy. 

Biko AND Dog.—A few years ayo 
Voutie raven frou tts. mest, 
and kept it in an outbuilding for some 
Inontos, 8 Wings were then elipped and it 
(lowed to yoat large. It soon became 


jn the 


friends waiting 


aA gen- 
tema took a 


well known fora mile around, regularly 
visiting every farin-house within that dis 
tance whenever a pig was killed, when it 


vas ulwavs rewarded with some tit bits, A 


whing ino lad one that would (re quently 
Lake suort jatiits Out on the coach top, rnvil 
t Sol other eoackh driver he also 
passing In @ homeward dires 
i ninedialelVv Chany i eS a 
J ol rif is is K 
| ’ . i 
, 
4! f i t ) y, tue 
HO pecked VA that had it not been 
p 1, in an rhour Ralph wouid have 


- prs 


~ 


* 


eo 
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Farewell, since fate with crue! hands 
Has rentour souls apart 

And broke with ruthicoe«ness the bands 
Which joined us one in heart 

Biuce batred hae with baleful blight, 
Usurped Love from bi» throne, 

And robbed fair Hien of delight 
Where faith, aud trust, bas flown, 


Farewell, } will not curse the hour 
W howe pa 

Nor rall, that love's once fragrant flower 
Lies scentiows at our feet, 

Although my suushioe, warm and bright, 
Ins vow by clouds oerenst, 

And though Lehiverta the otlght 
Which ewept cur morning past, 


ing Was ao sweet, 


Vet will | feel as life moveson 
The rapture of the thme 
When faith was n unclonded dawn 
Unetatned by doutt’s foul slime, 
And though 
Which brought n0 peace of rest, 
And through Ite hopes arc own away 
God's will, we koow Ie best, 
ee 


Thorns and Blossoms 


twas but aholiday 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
p ITTER, angry thoughts filled 
i 


[CONTINUE D.] 


mind. 
) She did not think much of herselfof 


do, 

She was too tunpry. 

Never ayain, slie vowed to herself, would 
she had 


she look upon the faces oft those 


left. r 

She would annul her marriage by going | 
far away. 

Never would she submit again to the in- 
KOlent pride of Lady Ryvers, 

Never again would she look into the face | 
f the tian had brought all these | 
troubles upon ber, | 

Ste deft beliod ber all the rich parapher- | 
nalinof «cbress, jewels, and ornaments that 
ber husband bad lavished upon her, | 

Notonme of them would she touch, 

She dressed herse:t plainiv, and she lett 
the grand old toansion On foot, beedioss 
enough as to whither she Was going. 

It bad occurred to her that the money in 
her purse was hes husband's, she would 
have jeft that behind her also, 

She forgot all bout it. 

She had some vague idea of going back to 
St. Byno'’s. 

Miss Atherton’s wrath would be hard to | 
bear, but it would aot be so hard as Lady 
Rvyvers'’ insolence, 

Of all that she was giving up 
thouput. | 

The luxury and magnificence had grown | 
hateful to her, they were aceom- 
panied by Insolence and unkindness, 

Perbaps, had she met with kKindoues@ and | 
affection instead of cruelty, she might have 
enjioved the splendor of Ryverswell; as. it 
was, She never gave it ath sught, 

She was hurrying frou all that she hated 
angry and indignant, seornfal and contem- | 


whe 


| 
she never | 


because 


pluous. 

When she reached the station, the 
dou train was just slarting. 

She had no object in gotug to London ; to 
get away quickly, to leave Ry verswell, 
with all its associations, Was her prevailing 
hileu. 

She took a ticket for London. 

Hler beart bad not ceased its angry beat- 
thrilling with the 
jnsult she had received, 


Ing, every puise Was 
memory of thie 

The train stopped at London Bridge. 

The aceidental taking of that ticket was 
to be the very turning-point of her life. 

She owned afterwards that It was) very 
BLrange. 

If toe train had bapoend to be 
Liverpool or she would have 
taken @ ticket quite as readily to either. 

The train stopped at London Bridge, and 
the first person she saw, as she left the ear- 
riage, was Mrs. Carstone. 

Imineasurable was that) lady’s delight, 
while to Violet it seemed as though the 
clouds had suddeniv openedand a gleam of 
light appeared in the darkness, 

Perhaps, bad Violet been less hotly in- 
dignant, sbe might have thought twice be- 
fore she poured out her list of grievances 
to Mrs. Carstone. 

She was too angry to think, 

“T bave left them forever,’ she declared. 
“T wish never to see them again.”’ 

‘But, tay ce ar,’ said Mrs. Carstone, per- 

jexed, *'t does not seem to ine that your 
see at st blaume.”’ 
sto blame,’ ashe replied. “Tle 


ne the truthand then left 


Cilusyow, 


“He alone 
should have toid 


ne to please thiys {when Lknew it. I shall 
Anpnu. wy own ! I iL 

“You cannot dot t.’ said Mrs. Carstone 
with a silie at \ . 

I . i . - we ; lee 

Mrs. Cars 

“My husband and ®& ‘ Italy 
again ; 1 did not care t ‘ 


on this occasion. 
“Come hoine with me fora titue; I am 
al! alone.”’ 
And Violet weat, little forseeing all 
was to arise from thal 


that 


her | 


whither she was going, of what she should | 
| 


Lon- | 


going to | 


lnVilallun, ur the j 
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great events that were to spring from #0 
slight a cause, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

OOK," said Violet—and she held out a 
thin white band to Mrs, Carstone— 
“you see l have dove it inysell. 

“If ajudgeand jury, or whoever tries 
such cases, Can say that I am not warried, I 
can say 80 inyself.”’ 

The hand she held out had no 
ring on it. 

She had removed it, and seemed to con- 
sider that she had by that means in some 
deyree released herself. 

“My dear Violet,’’said the kind]y mist ress 
of Ingleshaw, “how foolish you are! No- 
thing so trifling can undo a tnarriage.”” 

“T used to think so,"’ replied Viol t; 
“but, it Lady Ryvers, with her lawyers 
and Queen's Counsel, cau inanage it, why 
should not I?” 

“T wish you would think differently of 
your husband,” said Mrs. Carstone. 

“JT do not wonder that you should — be 
very angry with the dowager Lady Ry- 
vers; but I see no cause for anger against 
her son.” 

On every point visitor and hostess agreed 
except this one. 

Mra. Carstone adinired Lord Ryvers very 
much, and, could not see that he had 
done wrong, 

Ayvainst his mother, for acting 
felt to be a cruel part. she was) not 
nant. 

The young ausband,who seemed to adore 
his beautiful wife, was blameless in her 
eves, 

It was a happy accident by which 
had tet Mra, Carstone. 

“Where should you have gone and 
should you have done,’ asked Mrs. 
stone, “if we had not met?” 

“T cannot tell,”’she replied. ‘1 am thank- 
ful to Heaven that l met you, Mrs. Car- 
stone; Leould not have found a kinder 
friend,’’ 

“T shall never rest,’’ declared the 
lady, “until we are friends ayain with 
handsome young husband of yours, 

“T shall never forget the way in which he 
watehed you always.” 


wedding- 


what she 


indig- 


Violet 


what 
Car- 


elder 
tliat 


“He has looked his last om ime,’’ said 
Violet. 

She had refused to be called “Lady Ry- 
vers,”’ 


She would not hear the name. 

“My husband's mother wished to deprive 
me oof it,’ she said seornfully ; “I will give 
itup now of my own free will. 

“T will be Violet Beaton for the 
inv lite.’ 

“You are avery wilful Violet,’ remarked 
Mrs. Carstone, ‘and some day you will 
inost surely be sorry for the way in’ which 
you have given ap your husband.” 

Phe toistress of Ingleshaw was much 
anused When she saw how untiringly Vio- 
let pored over the newspapers, 

She, who had barely heard the word ‘‘di- 
vores,” now read inost of the divorcee re- 
ports which appeared in the newspapers ; 
but amongst them all there was no 


rest of 


dispute between husband and wife like 
her own, 
Those days at Ingleshaw were not alto- 


gether unpleasant. 

‘‘Tlow little | dreamed,” said Violet to 
Mrs. Carstone one morning, ‘that I should 
ever seek a refuge with you ! 


“How we talked about Ingleshaw ! How 
I wondered where you would find = rooin 
for all things Mr. Carstone and Mr. Osear 


bought ! 
“Now they do not seem 80 nany, because 
your place is so large.” 


Mrs. Carstone was very proud of her 
beautiful home. 
It was Strange that Violet, who had = soe 


deeply resented the dowager Lady Kyvers’s 
pridein KRyverswell, never grew angry 
with her hostess, 

She declined with haughty pride to ex- 
amine the family treasures at Ry vers 
well, : 

She did not care to see the 
from which Queen 


silver goblet 
Elizabeth 


; drunk. 


She did not eare for the old silver eandle- 
stick used by Marie Stuart. 
She would not even look at an old tmiissal 


that had belonged to the Merrie Mon- 
arch. 
‘these things had no waluein her eves; 


but, When Mrs. Carstone took her to see 
the various treasures of TIngleshaw, she 
was delighted with them—she, who had 
been so linpatient with the pride and haut- 
eurof Lady Ryvers, siinply laughed at the 
pride of Mrs, Carstone. 

The days passed pleasantly because 
eould forget ail about Ryverswell. 

Mrs. Carstone was an excellent hostess ; 
her one idea was to nake Violet lappy. 

Noone knew her; she was always ad- 
dressed as Miss Beaton. : 

She was much beloved by all the 
hold, 

Hier beautiful face won their hearts. 

Her inanner was so kind ane 
they wished tuadam had such a 


She 


house- 


xentle ; 


dauylter ; 


they wished their voungy tnaster would 
bring home such a wite. 

While the hot resentinent and anve: 
burned in Vioiet’s heart, n soft y 
thought of her husband caine 1 r—s 
j pOL t1S8S s \ hiis ‘ ss . 

> . + ~ 
' | 
ss Lit t er! 
| piace. 


She wandered from the room,troum bouse 
to grounds, from held to forest. 

Sbe wandered on the terraces, in the pic- 
iure-galleries. ‘ 


had | 
| said Mrs. (' 














There was never any peace or rest on her 
beautiful face. 

It was the the sarne with all her employ- 
ments. 

If sie sat down to the piaro, she rose in a 
few ininutes to find a book. 

If she took a volume, and Mrs. Carstone 
thought she was going to read, the book 
would bs laid down or exchanged for soine- 
thing else, 

“Is it her heart or her conscience ?’’ the 
kindly lady asked herself, 

She could not possibly think she had 
done right; yet she seemed to be upheld 
by some lofty sense of pride. 

“Do you never think about your hus- 


band?" Mrs. Carstone asked her cone 
night. . 

“Yes, of course I do,’ she replied. 

“Do you miss him?” her friend pur- 


sued. 

“T do not wish to speak about him,"’ Vio- 
let answered quietly. 

“He must be very unhappy,”’ said Mrs, 
Carstone; “he loved you so dearly. And 
he does not even Know where you are. He 
must bein great suspense and distress,”’ 

“T wish,” eried Violet impatiently, ‘*you 
would not talk about hin! 

“Do let ine forget him; vou give me no 
chanee, You mean most kindly, I know; 
but it irritates me.’’ 

**Beeause, inv dear,” said Mrs. Carstone, 
with great complaceney, ‘*your conscience 
is not at ease,”’ 

When she was alone, Violet began to re- 
flect on those words, 

Was Randolph miserable ? 

Was he in suspense? 

Was be always thinking of her and won- 
dering where she was? 

Something seemed to rise in her heart 
and plead for him, but she would not listen 
to it. 

W hat if he had loved her with love 
ing the love of man? 

What if he had been willing to give up 
the whole world for her? 

What if he had surrounded her with lov- 
Ing care and sweet observances ? 

In her anger against hin she would not 
retneimber these things. 

He had deceived ber, and he had brought 
the great shame of her life upon her, 

She hardened her heart agains him; she 
would not remember his care and his love, 
He had forteited all right to her afleection. 
She did not understand enough of huiman 
nature to be quite sure that the very pique 
of her anger inust have had its source in 
love. 

Nothing would have pleased Mrs. 
stone better than to keep Violet with 
always. 

When thev had spent three weeks togeth- 
er, a letter came announcing the return in 
afew weeks ot the two gentlemen of the 
house. 

Then Violet seed to realize her position, 
and shrank from meeting them. 

“JT cannot stay here when they are at 
home,” she said; “1 should not like it. 
Dear Mrs. Carstone, teach ine what tu do; 
I must work for myself.’ 

And she was deaf to any other sugges- 
tion. 

In vain Mrs. Carstone itnplore her to stay 
at Ingleshaw, assuring berthat both hus- 
band and son would be delighted.” 

“T know it,” she replied. «They would 
be pleased ; they would be kind, as you 
are; but TI should prefer to Jeave here. My 
husband was just the least in the world 
jealous of Mr. Osear, and he would not like 
it.” 

“But you have given hitn up,’’ said Mrs, 
Carstone ; “you have made up your mind 
never to see him again,”’ 

“Still TE should not like to do anything of 
which he would not) approve,’’ answered 
Violet earnestly—so earnestly that Mrs, 
Carstone stuiled to herself, and feit) more 
hopeful of a reconciliation than she had 
vet. 

“T must work for myself,’ the girl 


pass- 


Car- 
her 


con- 


} tinued, 


“LT should have been couspelled to do so 
if I had not inet my husband. ‘There is no 
great hardship in doing it now.” 

“Perhaps Lord Ryvers may not like it,’’ 
irstone, “To my mind, that 


; seems much worse than living with us.” 


“He worked himself—worked hard at 
painting,’ She replied. ‘I inust do soime- 
thing. 

“Even if Leould, 1 would not live on 


your charity, Mrs. Carstone.”’ 

“You should not, my dear. If vou will 
resnain with meas imy companion, I will 
pay you just the samme as any one else, 
neither more nor less, and I will be very 
kind to you.” 

“IT know that; butit would not do. I 
ain quite sure that, if ever it came to my 
husband's knowledge, he would not ap- 
prove of ite. 

“Helpine in another fashion, dear Mrs. 
Carstone. Try to tind a situation for me. I 
could not teach—1l do not know enough ; 
but I should make a good companion. 
Will you use vour influence to find me 
such a situation as that ?” 

“Do you really mean it?” 
Carstone, looking at her. 

*T do indeed,’’ Violet assured her, 

“Then you may consider the situation as 


asked Mrs. 


already secured, as Mrs. Berestord, who 

called here yesterday, told me that she had 
asked by a triend of hers, who has 
ic jpanion and who is y t 


CHAPTER XXNXIII 


*IOLET had little difficulty in obtaining 
the situation to which Mrs. Carstone 
bad reterred, 




















Mrs. Beresford made all the neeessary ar- 
rangements for ber, and it was settled that 
she was to go to Queen's Elin in the follow- 
ing week. 

She had resumed her maiden name ; she 
would not hide under any alias, 

Just asshe bad taken off ber wedding- 
ring and placed it away, so now she laid 
‘aside the name that she disliked aud re- 
suined that of her parents. 

The dowager and her children wanted to 
annul her niarriage, and they should be 
gratified ; she would annul it herself. 

Deep down In her heart lay the firm con- 
viction that no huinan power could undoa 
marriage, that it could be dissolved only 
by death; but, if the dowager and her 
children liked to speak of inarriage as 
though it were a ceremony to be set aside 
at will and pleasure, let them. 

She wouid adopt the same view, and so 
free herself, 

Mrs. Carstone listened, as she did to 
Ss Violet said, with a sinile. 

She made no further attempt to argue, to 
remonstrate, or to interfere. 

She had begun to realize that time was 
the only thing which would bring matters 
right, and in silence she agreed to all Vio- 
let's whims. 

She said nothing about the wedding-ring 
that lay in the drawer upstairs. 

Dearly as she delighted to speak ofa 
grand acquaintance, she carefully retrained 
trom mentioning the fact that the young 
Lady Ryvers of Ryverswell was staying 
with her. 

She did all she could to 
views and intentions, 

She told her to inake what use she would 
of her naine, that she would be only too 
pleased to be a reference for her. 

“But you will soon tire of the position 
you have chosen to fill,” she said. “A few 
months will show you how different it is 
from that which you have hitherto occupied 
and you will be ready to forgive even the 
dowager Lady Ryvers by that time.” 


further Violet's 


“IT will never forgive her while I live,’’ 
said Violet passionately; ‘and T would 
rather die of hunger than go back to her.’’ 


“Nevertheless you are 
aristocrats again,’’ retnarke 
quietly. 

Violet looked slightly perplexed. 

“Tt will not be forever,’’she said. ‘‘T shall 
work my way back to my own class in 
time.”’ 

The situation promised well. 

Violet was to act as companion to an_ eld- 
erly lady, Mrs. Ingram of Queen’s Elm, 
who had long lost her husband,and wanted 
some one to be constantly with her. 

She had neither sons nor daughters living 
only one grandchild. 

Of this grandchild Mrs. Beresford knew 
nothing, except that she was very beautti- 
ful, and would be a great heiress, as all the 
accumulated wealth of the Iagram family 
would be hers. 


The granddaughter, heiress and beauty 
though she was, did not enter much into 
Violet’s conditions, 

She did not spend much time at Queen’s 
Elin, and would have nothing to do with 
her, 

Insensibly she grew interested in Mrs, 
Berestord’s account of Queen's Elin,one of 
the eldest inanorial houses in the land, and 
which took its name froin the fact of its 
having once been the residence of Queen 
Philippa of Hainault. 

From the number of elms about it the 
place had taken its name 

They also gavethe name to the pretty 
country town of Eim Green, which lay ata 
distance of five miles from the old manor 
house, 

The scenery was very beautiful; there 
were deep streains, green hills crowned 
with trees, fertile meadows,and fruit-laden 
orchards, 

It was the end of Septeinber when Violet 
reached Queen's Elm. 

She had been fiercely independent up to 
the very last. 

She had retused any assistance from Mrs. 
Carstone ; she refused any escort, laughed 
at the idea, and seemed to take the keenest 
delight in ignoring every aristocratic tradi- 
tion. 

The only thing was to let her 
own way—and that Violet did. 

She reached Queen's Elm ona fine Sep- 
tember evening,when the old place was ail 
aglow in the sunset, and as her eyes tell on 
itshe wondered if, after all, there was not 
soine merit in antiquity. 

Surely nothing could be more lovely than 
the tire old house, the gray stone alimost 


oing amongst 
Mrs. Carstone 


take her 


covered with ivy, the growth of cen- 
turies, 
It was worth a whole mile of modern 


palaces all gilding and stuceo ; no money, 
no art could impart that air of antiquity. 
And, in spite of herself, in spite of ali the 
ideas that had been instilled into her, she 
found herself wondering whether it were 
the same thing with men as with houses— 
whether there was as much difference be- 
tween an aristocrat and a parvenu as be- 
tween an old house the home of inany cen- 
turies and one builtin the most modern 
style. 

And there came to her mind,as the 
thought occurred to her, the recollection of 


|; tWo nen, perfect types of each—Osear Car- 


stone the parvenu, the of the *‘self- 


made iman,’’ with the outward polish and 


son 


inanner a gentle an, and her husband, 
Lord Ryvers, with ite nobility in every 
wrtil a Ww : 
I first tise er life she pause 
ink é€ possible that the training 
1 Aunt Alice could Lave been a wrong or 
ISstaken on 


Phen the memory of all she bad suffered 
at Ryverswel! caine to her, and once more 
her heart burned with batred towards the 
class she had been taught to despise, 
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When Violet arrived at Queen’s Elm,she 
was ushered at once into the presence of 
Mrs. Ingram. 

She found her very old. and feeble, but 
dignifie? and sbhghtly haughty in man- 
ner. 

She was sitting {n a large old-fashioned 
drawing-room, dressed in a thick rich black 
brocade, with point-lace at her throat and 
round her wrists, her gray hair covered 
with a cap of the game material. 

Ail over the house, but especially in this 
room, wasthe faint sweet odor of dried 
rose-leaves, 

Mrs. Ingram looked up when Violet en- 
tered. 

She seemed to bring with her an atinos- 
phere of youth, grace, and beauty. 

“You are my new companion,” she said, 
in a sweet old voice that had in ita far-oft 
ring and must once have been like music 
itself, “I am very glad to see you.” 

She seeined surprised atthe fair beauty 
of Violet’s face, and she looked at her in- 
tently. 

You are not much like the usual typeof 
coinpanions,’’ she said gently. “I have had 


so many !”" 


| was 80 ol 





A weary little sigh followed the words, | 


and Violet’s heart was touched. 

“IT have had so many,’’ repeated the old 
lady ; ‘and none of then stay long. When 
the natural companions of one’s life are 
gone, all seems gone. 

“T have lost husband and children. The 
only reiative T have left is one grandchild 
—one beautiful grandchild. Ab, my dear, 
what companions could fill the place of 
those I have lost ?’’ 

‘“None,”’ answered Violet ; 
do my best.” 

‘‘Thank you, my dear,’’ she replied. 
think—I am sure you will please me. You 
have a sweet voice and a beautiful face; 
but you are youpg and hopeful. This life 
will be dull for you.” 

Violet’s fair tace shadowed as she remem. 
bered what life had done for her. 

“TIT do not like what people call life,’’ she 
answered. I shall be best content here with 
you.” 

It seemed like » haven of rest, this grand 
old house with its surroundings, its 
fashioned magnificence, and its faint odor 
of dead rose-leaves, 

Violet looked at the inistress of the place. 

“T had better tell you frankly,” she said, 
“that 1 have never been out as companion 
before, and that I am quite ignorant of the 
duties of one. If you will but tell me 
what to do, I will try my best to do it.”’ 

“T can sum up the duties of a companion 
in very few words,” said Mrs. Ingratn. 
“Have youa mother ilving ?°’ 

“No,” replied Violet. 

“Try to imagine what it would be if you 
had; and what you would do for your 
mother do for me,’’ 

“T willtry,’’ said Violet gently. 

“Tf IT am cross or irritable—and old age 
is tul!l of crotehets—bear with mine; if Tain 
ill, be kind to me, 

“IT live in a world of shadows. My lost 
husband and my lost children are always 
with me; do not startle ine suddenly from 
my dreams, 

“The most merciful part of my life now 
is my dreams, T want you,’ she contin- 
ued, ‘ not to be always with me,but always 
near ime. 

“I do not rise until late,so that the rmorn- 
ing hours will be all your own ; inv” matd 
attends to me then ; but when Iam down- 
stairs I shall wish you to read to me, to 
wa.k out in the grounds with me, to drive 
out with ine, to receive visitors for me, to 
answer tiny letters. You will find plenty 
of employment, and I hope you will be 
happv.”’ 

The evening, when Violet had reti-ed 
her room and the mantle of night and si- 
lence had tallen over the house, she felt a 
vague longing—for what she was hardly 
COonsc1louUs, 

She was ycung, every pulse beating with 
the full tide of youth and lite; she felt shut 
out of the world. 

This quiet house amongst the trees did 
not seein to be part of the world she had 
lived in. 

It was barely nine o'clock, and yet every 
light was out except hers, every one asleep 
but herself. 

The moon was shining brightly. 

From the great windows of her room she 


“but I will 
“oy 


to 


cold see the park and the trees, and the 
brook that ran its winding course, 

She could see the lovely alley called the 
Queen’s Walk; the moon shone tall upon 


it, Silvering the great trunks of the trees 
and throwing weird shadows on the grass, 
A queen had walked up and down there, 


watching the moon perhaps with sad _ pas- 
Sionate eyes, watching the sun with long- 


too great for words, 
ow many bundred years back was it 


ing 


Hainault like ? 


old. | 


There was a dignified precision about 
everything which was new to her. All 
; there wasalinost sacrilege in 
the thought of anything modern. The ser- 
vants were old, and bad grown gray in the 
service of the family ; they were servants 
ot the ola fashioned type, full of respect 
and reverence for their superiors, proud 
enough of the state ot life to which they 
had been called, proud of being good ser- 
vanws and serving good people ; there was 
no absurd aping of their betters,but a quiet 


reliance on themselves and their own 
cClaiins to consideration. 
Evervthing was so old, with such an 


out-of-the-world glaimor,that Violet's youth 
and Violet's beauty seemed almost out of 
place, 

Nevertheless she was soon beloved and 
worshipped by the whole household. 

They told ber that her face was like sun- 
shine. 

And they waited upon her as though she 
had been a queen. 

“Thank Heaven,” said the mistress of 
Queen's Elim to her one day, “that you are 
a lady, ny dear.’ 

Violet started suddenly at the words, 
much asif she had received a blow in the 
face, 

Mrs. Ingram went on: 

“No one knows what it 1s to live on inti- 
inate terms with a person who is nota lady. 
I nave suffered much from it. 

“Of course, all those who have been with 
ine have had a certain amount of polish; but 
in many eases it has been like the veneer 
on common wood,”’ 

“Tam nota lady by birth,’ 
Violet. “My father was only 


, 


stamimerdd 


a poor doc- 


| tor; ny aunt, who brought me up,had very 


little to live upon; she was only a= gover- 
ness,”’ 

“Pardon me,” said the old lady, with a 
sinile, ‘you area lady; you have refined 


, 


| thoughts, your ideas are all beautiful,dainty 


and fanciful; you have principie, you have 
courage; you can enter into the thoughts, 
the hearts, the lives of others; you are serf- 
sitive to the very tip of your pretty fingers, 
iny dear; you never jar upon one. 1 say 
you are a lady.” 

“Now, why,” thought Violet, ‘should 
she judge me so differently from Lady 
Ryvers, who called me vulgar and ill- 
bred?”’ 


“T have an idea,” said Mrs. Ingram, iin- 


| pressively, “that, after all, the truest aristo- | 


' ent classes; but nature has done 


cracy is that of mature. 
“The world has divided men into difter- 
the saine 
thing, and in afar inore startling manner. 
Men are not equal in fortune; they are still 
more unequal in gifts of body and mind. 


To my thinking, the noble nature surpass | 


thenoble birth; the twocombined should 
produce perfection. 

“T repeat that I thank Heaven that you 
are a lady, that your ideas are‘ll beautiful, 
dainty and retined. 

“Few can understand how constant asso- 
ciation with a course-tninded or unrefined 
person tortures one.” 

Then Violet began to 
things, and to see that there was as much 
ditference between a nature like Mrs, In- 
grain’s and that of Lady Ryverswell as be- 
tween cotton and silk. 

Lady Ryvers was by birth a lady. 

Mrs. Fugrau was a lady both by birth and 
nature. 


DAY EVENING POST. 


| 


thinking of him as young, strong, 


enough to note the beautiful expression on 
Mrs. Ingram’s face asthey drew nearer to 
the churchyard. 

“My husband has been buried twenty 
years,"’ said the old lady, “yet each time [ 
xo to his grave it seems to me that I aim 
nearer to him; and in my fancy, as I grow 
old, my memory of him seems to grow 
younger, 

“When he was buried, I remembered 
him as old and feeble; now I tind myself 
vigor- 


ous, and handsome, 

“My dear, which shall I find 
Hleaven? Will he be the old man 
white hatr who died full of years and hon- 
ors, or will he be the handsome young fel- 
low who never gave me any peace from the 
moment he met ne until the hour he mar- 
sens me? Lotten wonder which it will 
»e?”’ 

“Heaven seeins to methe home of eter- 
nal youth,” remarked Violet, in a tone of 
reverence, 

“Think of the old and the feeble, the 
weary and aged, who find refuge there,’’ 
said Mrs. Ingram. 


him 


“Death gives back youth and vigor,’ re- 
turned Violet. 
“How litthe we know, child, even the 


wisest and cleverest ainong us!"’ said Mrs, 
Logram. 

And then they caine vw the pretty, old 
churchyard. 

“The Ingrams havea grand family vault 
under the church,” said Mrs. Ingrain; '*but 
iny husband could not endure it. 

“He loved the bright sunshine, the fresh 


| air, anckhe prayed always that he inight be 


buried hereunder the trees, 
“My husband loved all nature, especial! y 
all outdoor nature. Tle was so bright and 


cheery he took sunshine with him every- 
where.’ 
-And,as they walked together to the 


green grave, the faithful old wile who had 
been so true to one love and one husband, 
leaned on the arm of the beautiful young 
wife who had 80 impulsively and impa- 
tiently flung aside her obligations and du- 
Lies. 

A large white marble cross stooa at the 
head, great elm trees shaded it, birds sang 
the green depths, the fresh, sweet wind 
awept over it, bearing the breath of tnany 
flowers. 

It wasa grave that seemed to take the bit- 
terness troin death. 

On the cross was the simple record of the 
man's life and death. 

“You see, my dear,” said Mrs. Ingram, 
“there is a space left for ine, and we shall 
sleep together there, my husband and I,un- 
ul the great day of dooin. 

4*Weshall stand together then, face 


to 


| face, aud there will not be the sound of an 


| angry word between us, 


If you should 


| ever marry, wiy dear, mnarry as I did, from 


understand many | 


“You remind me,” said Mrs. Ingratm,‘of | 
a gentleman who said that he thought the | 


eawing of a roék was a musical sound. 


Ove of his hearers scornfully asked him 
why. 
“Ife replied (hat the whole music of na- 


ture, including the sony of birds, the rip- 
ple of streams, the murmur of the wind, 
forinea one magnificent hartnony which 
could not be judged by asingle note, any 
more than the beauty of an air could 
judged by the playing of one note in it; so 
that the cawing of a rook, which was not 
miusic perhaps in itself, formed part of the 
grand harinony of creation. 

“Tn like manner, to fornia perfect world, 
there must be in it people of all kinds, al: 
natures, all ternperaments, to tnake = the 
grand and perfect whole. You under- 
stand?’’ 

“Yes,” replied Violet; and to herself she 
added: “I shall begin to think that I have 
come to school.” 

It was a good school, 

She had been too angry at Ryverswell to 
see yood in anything, everything was hate- 
ful to her. 

She did not see any honor in that even to 
which honor was due. Here it’ was differ- 
ent. 

All that was noble, beautiful,or dignified 
in high birth, in a long line of deseent, in 
hereditary nobility was so placed belore 
her, that she could net refuse her respect or 


; , honor. 
since she did so, and what was Philippa of | 


Had her heart burned,like the hearts of | 


other women, with love ? 

Had it been turn, like the hearts of other 
woinen, with jealousy ? 

“Oh,dead queen,’’ asked Violet, “did you 
suffer as I have suffered ?”’ 

But the white moonlight 'ay where 
Philippaof Hainault had walked, and the 
trees told no secrets. 

W hat was her husband 
moonlit night ? 

Then, looking atthe hand which bore no 
wedding-ring, she said to herself that she 
had no husband, yet fell asleep to dream of 
her artist-lover as she had seen him first in 
the woods of St. Byn 


doing on this 


R, 


CHAPTI 


MHREE weeks sed s \ 
caine t (due s | ut stately 
Spirit of the pla s gd in some inea 


16 place e 
gure to Lave entered inw her. 


She learned tnany things. 
One warin,bright day in autuinn Mrs.In- 
gram asked her to with her to the 


re 
wo 


‘ churebyard at Elin Green, 


' the 


“] want to see my husband’s grave, Miss 
Seaton. T wonder if other people have the 
same Sensation that I have—that being near 
grave of one beloved seems to bring 
that one nearer?”’ 

+] cannot tell,” replied Violet. “Since I 
have been old enough to understand,L have 
Jost no one by death.”’ 


Quite suddenly, as it seemed to her, a 
great storm of emotion swept over her heart | 
and soul. 

What if ‘he lied, the one an Who had 
SO COINPIELELY hanged the « irse ¢ ner 

'; ” s 
- ' . 

4 pues ‘ 
ti ght 
She Lad p ight a ipa 


| man’s life, will come to you. 


love,”’ 

Violet,in her siinple honesty, was about 
to ery out: 

‘-] am married.”’ 

But she remembered in time that she had 
annulled her marriage, and taken off her 
wedding-ring. 


Mrs. Ingrain sat down on one of the nue | 


merous seats scattered about the old church- 
yard, 

“T arn at the end of life,’’she said slowly, 
“and you, child, are at the beginning. You 
will love and inarry some day; you are too 
beautiful for men to pass by. 

“Love and imnarriage, the two great 
crowns, the two great inysteries of wo- 
Think,when 


they do, of all that I say to you now. My 
‘ husband lived with me thirty years, and 
when we ineet face to face, there will not 


| be the sound of an angry word between us. 


be | 


Think of that, nny dear.”’ 

And Violet did think. 

She retnembered her flery denunciations, 
her hot anger, her burning pride, her re- 
sentinent against her husband —tbhere would 
be far more than the sound of an angry 
word between them. 

“A inarriage such as ours was, is heaven 
upon earth,’’ said the old lady. “For thirty 
years inv husband and I lived in the sweet- 
est peace and harmony, and during all that 
tine we never, Heaven be praised, had one 
angry word ! 

‘Hut there was 4 secret in this, 
all sensible wives soon learn,”’ 

OWhat is it?’ erred Violet eagerly, 

“Porbearance,”’ she replied. ‘That is the 
secret of bappiness in married life—to bear 
and forbear, not to bave wide-open eyes for 
each other's faults, and, what is better still, 
to love with a yrand, generous, noble love 
that loves in spite of faults,” 

“Is there such a love 7’ asked Violet. 

“May Heaven send it to you some day !’ 
said Mra. Inyrain. ‘“Phatis the grandest 
love of all—not the love that idealises and 
believes the object beloved to be perfect — 
that kind of love always ends in disappoint- 
tment—but the grand generous love tiat is 
not lessened by faults. 

“My busband had faults; and [loved 
him in spite of them. T had faults, and he 
loved ine in spite of thetn. We both knew 


one that 


that we were ordinary hutnan beings, and 
we made allowances for each other. The 
result way, we never had one angry cvord. 
‘We have been tparried thirty years, and 


we have never had a quarrel,’ iny husband 


said when he lay dving: nor should we 
bave had one bad we lived together filty 
' more.” 
‘This differs froin aunt Alice’s teaching 


' 
t 
thought Violet, and it differs greatly 


ny practice. 





in | 
with | 


| love-light in bis eves, bis constant care 


5 


need never wound. Koiuember that when 
you wear orange-blossoines of your own,” 

“Yes, I shall think of you asa wife who 
had not one thorn in ber wreath of oranges 
blomssoms,”? said Violet. 

“Say, rather, a wife, iny dear, who bent 
and broke the point ot every thorn she 
found,"’ rejoined Mrs. Ingram. 

Violet had plenty of food for 
as they drove hone, 


ineditation 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 

TP to this time Violet had believed her. 
self perfectly right, that the conduct of 
her husband and his mother had been 

ullerly unjustifiable. and that she bad been 
injured and wronged, and that, in throwing 
off her allegiance to her husband and = try- 
ing herself to break her bonds, she had 
acted bravely and nobly, 

Butthe hour spent in the ehurehyard 
rather chanyed her ideas, 

Love was not a matter of caprice, nor 
narriage atnatter of whim; it was the 
Inost solemn of obligations, 

Certainly no woman could do as she bad 
tried to do—break her own bonds, 

She began to doubt herself—she who had 
been so confident in her might and right. 
What if she had done wrong, after all ? 

She could not forget Randolph, 

The handsome face, the kindly voiee, the 

for 
pas- 
her as they 


her, his devotion to ber, and his tnad, 
sionate love for her haunted 
never did before, 

She had hardened her heart againat bim; 
she had exagyerated her own wrongs; but 
she could not deaden her memory. n 

In those davs Violet was astudy, 


She was sure of no one feeling or emo- 
tion; ber brain, tuind, and soul were in 
confusion. 

Love, mvenge, tender memories of by- 


gone days, hatred of all that her husband 
loved, took possession of her by turns ; she 
could not tell whether she loved Randolph 
or hated hitn, whether she wished tost to 
keep away from litior longed tmost to see 
him again. 

She tried to understand herself,but could 
not. 

Was it love of him that kept her awake at 
night, thinking over hit and going over in 
fanev every bour they had spent together ? 


| Was it love that kept the sound of his voice 


ever in her ears ? 
Was it love or hate ? She could not tell; 
she did not know. 
©] cannot understand my 


own heart,’’ 


she said to herself; ‘imuch less could any- 
one else understand it.’’ 

One morning —she had dreamed of Kan- 
dolpball night—Mrs. Ingram asked her 
why she looked so thougbttul. 

“| have been trying,’ auswered Violet, 


“to solve a problem for mysell, and T can't 


doit. | was wondering whether in any 
circumstances whatever a wifey ought to 
leave ber husband.” 
, “Certainly not,’ was the stern reply. 
| “No matter whether she be inthe right or 
wrong, the world shows its estitnate of 
such women by ignoring them,’ 
“But suppose that atanis cruel to lis 


wife, Ld-uses ber, abuses her —what then?" 
“T should say that a woman in fear of her 


life might be justified In leaving her hus- 
band ! buteven in that ease [ do not ap 
prove of it. I think thiis, that, 


let aman be bad as he may, bis wife should 
have pationce with him, a d try to make 
hit better.’’ 

“You world think very badly 
any wife who left her husband — for 
lor inatters than ill-asage ?”’ 

“JT should any woman who 
thought lightly or acted carelessly with re- 
gard to the greatest obligation and the 
most sacred tie tite holds. Womep have 
sOmmuch in their power; they have two 
great weapons, patience and forbearance.” 

“You have seen only the bright side of 
marriage, Mra. Ingram’? said Violet sadly, 

“Thave lived tnany years, and IT have 
seen a great deal of life,’ replied the elder 
Wolan,. 

“Suppose thattwo people did not 
apres,” Violet went on —“that the 
liked one kind of life, the wife another, aud 
that they had no th in 
mon, that the wife hated what the hustband 


then of 
sinal- 


despise 


really 
hostand 
one 


tigrtit etrtai 


loved, and wice versa—would vou not think 

that a reason for leavin each other ?"’ 
ONG, Indeed, J should not. Leaving hus 

band or sife for such trifles as those J 


should consider inadiess or 

said Mes. Trywrain. 
“Suppose,” said Violet, rushing boldly to 

her fate,that a tinan married a girl benenth 


Wiehedsue Ss, F 


himin rank, and that, when he took her 
home, bis friends treated her unkindly, 
even tried to prove that ber toarriage was 
not legal—-would she not be justified in 


leaving bitin 7"’ 

“Certainly not. Any wife in such a posi- 
tion as that, if she had a particle « 
sense, Would try eoneiliation, wor 
best to please her husband's family. 

‘a0 One Step farthur,’’ said V et. ¢ 
pose that the husband tad grossly deceived 


AP Comienon 


‘ T,er 
fdok 


su 


the girl, beguiled her into marrying bin 
by telling, or rather by acting, a deiibe ’ 
lie-—what would you say then?’ 

“T shouldgstill say her duty was tore: 
with Lim. The sanctity of the mar retin 
isto soletnn to allow of its bein ter 
and!, it it were broken of © x 
would be on others. Ther ~ it 
course, and that ia to keep Vv 

Violet carried those words if lea 

roiiany lony days 

Phe saine @veniny as wis st 
Ove or 

s. | 
1.4 











coming to-night. It is very kind of her, 
Shemis so beaut.ful and eo brilliant that she 
has juany invilitions; she has given up 
several to come wo ine,”’ 

“What do you wish ine to do?" asked 
Violet gentiy. 

“Give oriers about her rooins, 
line is very particulur; and indeed she is 
quite rigut W& bese; her hile is imost pre. 
cious."’ 

Ouly ene word in Mra Ingram’s answer 
@truck Violet, and that was “Gwendoline,” 
& Dune tbat was 6 uNncomUIOn, yel horribly 
faniliar to her, 

The very sound of ic seemed to bring the 
dowager Lady Revers betore ver, she who 
bal spoken so oftenot Gwendoline Marr. 

Sneturned suddenly white, she grew 
faint, and trombled ; vet surely there were 
tiainv Gwendolines in the worlhf Why 
thitawtul spuwinof fear?) She must know 
who this girl was, and that at once. 

“Wat a pretty name—Gwendoline !" 
sie mid. “An old Enylish name, is it 
nor” 

*Yes—one much used in the Marr family. 
My ygrand-daoghter is Gwendoline Marr.”’ 

Por a tew minutes it seemed to Violet as 
thouch the ground were opening beneath 
ber foel. 

OF allithe strange fates in the world,it was 
the Stren rest that was bringing her Lither. 

Not until this toment did she recognize 
how jelous she had been of Gweadoline 
Marr.the girl whom the dowaver Lady Ry- 
vers and Lady Lester loved, the girl whom 
they all wished Riundolph to macy. 

It hal been asimouldering tre,and now 
suddenly it broke into a burning flame, 

She wus bitterly jealous of her, 


CONTINUED. } 
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Love And Roses. 


BY JULIA BE. TORREY. 


CHAPTER IV. —[CoNTINVED. ] 


H, no, no, no,—do not wo-—do not go 
( ) mdeed I do love you,—and—well, yes, 

I willalso speak out frankiv. To too 
have been guilty of a little deception.” 


“You, also, my darting!’ exclaimed Ar- 


thur, in wonder and delight, laying both 
hands gently on ber shoulders, and = look- 


ing so tenderly into the depths of the two 
pretty eves, that she bent them ino con 
fusion, to the ground, 

“As vou are not tie yee HWillborn,’’ said 
she, “soan T not the Viola Seheider who 


went that letter to your uncle. That 
wasoiny aunt. 
“Ali the tine IT have been here, I have 


been burning up with the fever of shame, 
thigking that vou must surely seorm wad 
despise me, because of that horid letter,” 

“Of c@ourse!’ interrapted Arthur, ‘it 
would have been tiost natural for mie to en 
tertain such thoughts, if you had not been 

-yourself!"’ 

“My aunt,’ eoatinued Viola, “who is ivy 
yrodoinother, and whose name L bear, wrote 
the letter, 

eShe totd me all aboutitjin a econtidential 
wav, Whileon asecent visit at inv guar- 
dian’s in Re. 

“She returned to her home in Blin inten 
ding to come directly on here, but the next 
day she wrote me that she was undergoing 
one ot hersevere rheumatic attacks, which 


| 


Gwendo- | 


“Dear mutes, will you promise me to be 
dumb indeed, it I tell you something —you 
also, Arthur? 

“Tl have said nothing about it before, te- 
cause I would not have it known for all the 
world, but now it is—all in the family! On 
the evening before lL ran away, tiny  guar- 


| dian, Herr Bressier, made ine @ proposal of 


narriage—in just such a way as ve wookl 


| have suggested for consideration @ business 





propos tion. 

“He actually told ine, in bis) good hum 
ored way, that if | would consent, he would 
have a tine conservatory built in lis 
garden! 

“It frightened me to death, and I did not 
know whatto say ] stuttered out something 
—I do not remember what—and the next 
day lniny terror 1 flaw to the steatn-cars, 
and Cate bere, in order to—well, the rest 
wasall explained to vou vesterday! How 
wrathful my guardiap will be will ine now 
when he sees ime! 

“But the idea of mv being the mamma oft 
young Herr August Bressler who does no 
thing allday long but sinoke cizars, and 
who istoo lazy to wash lis) own hands—it 
Was too terrible to—" 

‘But, interposed Arthur sinilingly, “1 
cannot see anything, ‘terrible’ in it—for I 
owe ty happiness to it! 

“My Viola, my life,D shall ever hold that 
proposal tin memory dear,’ as the star of 
late that guided you tomy yvearping beart!”’ 

She flushed asweet, shy look of tender 
lov’ upon tier hero, and then said— 

“To will ‘brave bin,’ and go, if you wish 
it, may beart,—but do pot let bin provoke 
you Into anser, be sweetly composed, even 
if he should prove unpleasant!’ 

Arthur prowised to be on lis 
havior, 

They drove off in a buggy. 

Upon their return they told us that Herr 
Bressier had kept the appointinent, and 
upon being jnforused how the allaic stood, 
he bad naturally made an atteuipt to be un- 
pleasant; but then Viola, with a resolute 
nod of her wiltul litthe bead liad given litin 
lo understand that ler deteriimation to 
tlako unto berself a different Kind of yuar- 
diiun could net bebe shaken; and Arthur 


best be- 


} had discussed the finaneial side of tue affair 
| to the wuardian’s evident satisfaction. 


would rob her of the exqusite joy of seeing | 


her idolized poetyas she was in no conaition 
to travel. 

“She inclosed within it, another | tter, in 
which) she had given utterance to her dis 
appolmiinent im awimost pathetic and poetic 
way. 

“My good aunt wished ine to read this 
letter, thinking that its beautiful language 
would havea triple effect,—that it) would 
awaken iny deepest teelings, exalt mis 
inind, andexcite my admiration for the 
inelody of thought and = words it eon 
tained. 

“After IT had read it, I was to 
warded it toone Herr Tlellborn, 

“But on the very same day T received it, 
something Happened that terrified mie, and 
ininy excitement P threw the letters tua the 
fire, rushed to the eleatn-cars, lo eseape to 
the place, where | knew that) hospitabie 
politeness was waiting lo receive a Fraulein 
Viola Sclineider,.”’ 


have for 


leoula notendare any deat and duit 
role anoblber lasting 

Thiogs had taken sucha course that a 
loud ‘Harrah!’ a joyous ha! hal broke 


frou tiny lips, while iny wile giving tne oa 
storiiy Guibrace followed my oxcellent @x- 
acnple, and a8 for my nephew, he surpassed 
Us botioin bis mode and forees of expressing 
Lis pulilant @rnbottons, 

“Now,” Lthen said to Arthur, “now that 

bois apatter ta reugacd tooour Viola bas been 
se silisiactorily settled, you may thank 
your aint twiceover because she fell in 
love with one, and hase weld possession of 
ne for more tian twenty years; for other- 
woe Tsiculd never have promoted you to 
toe rank of itv Syovernor and other self, 
durtuy this dear visitat iny house.’ 

The next tnorning, as we were finishing 
breakfast, Artuur’satd to his betrothed, who 
with ber dove-like face wassitting by his 
side— 

“Viola, I should like to have vou 
littie excursion today 
delightful surprise. 

‘Your guardian, a8 I happened to learn 
IS BOLewiliial ank us About your 


take a 


loylVe someone A 


vesterday, 


absence anet rd to pacity liiin, I 


iv rovitertd tatiee toe et rasta 


And so they lad 
back with them, 

Now nothing barred the way to their per- 
fect happines except the matural and dis 
quieting thought, as to what the enthusias- 
tlic aunt would say, when she should hear 
of the role her bold nieee had played to- 
ward her favorite poet! 

Tdonot Know how the young folks con- 
ciliated her; Tonly know that my nephew 
has now a decided respect for my poems, 
those poems, which were, without any imis- 
tuke, the prelude to that sweet, heavenly 
tnusie that now thrills the hearts of Arthur 
and Viola, as they mareh onward, in wed- 
ded bliss, through their pathway of love 
and roses! 


brought bis blessing 


[ titk END, ] 
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The Two Gifts. 


ee 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 
was the handsomest man Addie 


E 

Chase had ever seen—the most charin- 

ingiunan she had ever known, this 
gental, gontlemantly Dr. Edelin, whoin all 
his brother practitioners envied, and whom 
his unimarried lady frionds sympathized 
with because his wife had died a year or so 
since, leaving bin with the litthe mother- 
less girl and the three servants, 

I sav “‘svinpathized’ with him—whieh 
ineans that these youn, ladies,in the depths 
of their hearts, were perfectly 
the tavsterious dispensation of Providence 
that left Dr. Edelin free to marry again and 
ehoose a mother for dainty little May, with 


| her dark, thoughtful blue eves, so like her 


| dng olf 


} sense of actual delist that 


| carriage, Where the boy 


bair wav- 
Kdelin’s 


father's, and her sunny brown 
the forehead just as Dr. 
did, 

Further—they were not only resigned to 
the lows of Mrs, edelin,but experienced a 
there was a 
chanee for thet, 

Not tnentioning other names,as they have 
no Vital luiport to our sketch, Addie Chuse 
and Plorenee Kenuvon loved hii, 

Hio—went lis wav between the:m,so plea 
sant, So Kind, so lndifferent, that there were 


tines when the giris hearts nearly broke 
for very hopelessness, 
It had been after Dr. Edelin) had made 


his customary afternoon call on Mrs, Chase, 
who had been an invalid for years, when he 
had bowed and sintled a good-afternoon to 
Addie as she sprang into his elegant little 
was holding the 
relus. 

She watehed him drive away with an in- 
creased carmine on her cheeks and an ex- 


) cited lightin her blue eves thatinade her 


Very pretty to see, 


Then, with a little sigh she tarned from 
the window, and went across the room to 
her dressing bureau, glancing lu tlie miir- 
roramomentas she opened one of the 
drawers and took out a= little square 
box. 


She saw the heightened gloW on her 
cheeks, the uninistakable sigus of ayitation 
in her eyes ; then similed drearily 
hersell. 

“IT wonder if he 
. 
I 


buck aul 
ever Will e@are for 


thie 
‘ wonder if l ever Wi CeASG CAT 


“Tap vr, VOcaUum 1 bad not been 
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| that, to-night, had a 














There caine over ber face a periect cloud 
of distress, as she untied the lid of the box, 
and took out first, a ecard, on one side of 
which her own name was engraved, and on 
the other side bore ashort tuessage in pencil 
that read — 

“Will Dr. Edelin accept asa thank-offer- 
ina the accompanying, frou a friend and 
patient to Whom he has been so kind, with 
an earnest wish that be may enjoy bealth 
and happiness.” 

She read ‘coverand over again, letting 
her eves reston bis uaihbeas if the letters 
lascinated her. 

Then she removed a little aquare of per- 
fumed pink cotton, and lifted from the box 
a large oval locket, of elegant Gesizgu and 
workmanship, and bearing on one side bis 
Inonograt in blue enaurel,. 

A inost exquisite charm fora gentleman's 
watch-chain, and that Addie had ordered 
weeks before out of the fulness of her love 
for bin, although propriety demanded she 
tnarked the true motive under the perlectly 
levitimate one of gratitude, 

She was gratelul,so was her widowed ino 
ther, to whom the doctor was as attentive 
as though she were made of tnoney, and 
Addic knew there could be no harm in the 
pit. 

And vet—inore than caece, her conscience 
had viven a twinge at the extravagonce she 
knew she eould mot afford, 

More than ounce she remembered the un- 
paid bilis with which she had saved enough 
to buy the locketjand of which no one need 
ever Know, 

but vet—evervthing succumbed to her 
love—even the very principles of honorable 
autyv. 

‘To-day, with the inemory of De. Edelin’s 
handsome face still fresh to her, with bis 
aweet, ringing voice still in ber ears, Addie 
only remembered the possible happiness 
her yift tight bring her--only thought of 
the not impossible result of her gift, 

So she packed the dainty bijou among the 
downy cotton aud laid the card upon itjand 
tied up the Sox and sent it. 

* * — m 7” a 


A tiny room, with the fire burning imer- 
rily in the grate that shed its warm. illum- 
ination Lothe very corner where 
Kenyon lay on the lounge, his thin, sweet 
lace White as the ruffled) pillow on) which 
his head rested in such quiet patience of at- 
titude, 

Florence had not yet lighted the lamp,and 
with the darkness of the fast falling shad- 
ows had come a delicious silence and = rest- 
fulness in the little parlor, so sacred — be- 
cause such terrible suffering had been ex- 
pericneed there since the day Willie had 
fallen from the train, because of the won- 
derful fortitude and untiring patience which 
the boy had manifested throughout, 

And now, thre6é inonths since Dr. Edelin 
had been sutmtmoned in wild haste to attend 
the inangled child. 

Florence drew her low chair back — from 
the fire, sothat the very brightest glow 
should not discover the tears in her eyes—- 
for there were tears there, born of the 
strangely sweet, sad thoughts the hour 
gave rise to, thoughts that had haunted her 
Inany atime .n those past few weeks, buc 
Strangely delicious 


| pain in therm, 


- 


It was no new thing for her to think of 
him—-she did not know the moment when 
she was not thinking of him, with the 
handsome, grave tace, his thoughtful eves 
Khe had learned to avoid lest he should read 
the secret she guarded so jealously. 

She had given all the love of her pure, 
girlish heart to him, to Willie’s physician, 
Dr. Edelin, whose very presence was a bet- 


ter balsans than most doctors’ physic. 


resigned to 


To Dr. Edelin, whom she had seen every 
day for weeks, with whom she had been 
thrown in such close contact that there had 
been times when she had left the room for 
fear her tell-tale face and eyes would betray 
ber to the quick-eyed man, 

She was always quiet, just a little dis- 
tant, When he caine, except once, the very 
last tine he ealled, when he brought May, 
rosy and ruddy, to cheer Willie a 
little. 

Then, it her life had been the forfeit, Flo- 
rence could not have heiped it, sue bad 
caught the child in ber arts, with « perfect 
gust of passion, and clasped ber in her 
aurius, and Kissed ber, 

Phen, when she caught just a glimpse of 
Dr. Edelin’s face, wearing an expression 
she was wholly ata loss tq translate, she 
had suddenly put May down, coldly say- 
ing-- 

“She is so pretty, I ecan’t help it.” 

Such a detestable excuse, and by the sud- 
den barsliness in his eves she never knew 
could coe there, Florence was assured 
Dr. Ndeliv despised her. 

All these memories came crowding over 
her, as she crouched by 
she only dared meet him face to face as in- 
differently as he could do, 

Wishing, oh, so earnestly, that she dared 
give hit something, just because her heart 
vearned towards lim so. 

. Dared she? 

She sat so quietly for a half-hour, that 
Willie spoke to her, half alarined. 

“Florrie, didn’t you bear mother eall 
vou?” 


She eame back froin dreamland with a 


sinlie on her sweet tace,. 
I didnt bear, dear. T imust hurry, too, 
becuuse alter tea Tl want to gather my pink 
msebuds and some bellotrope and geranium 
anid 1 eth fora little offering to your 
~ [. We sre 
rs 4 
p } Seve iz ON Yy wvud froin | 


plants, and cut 


the fire, wishing | 


| ness and i/l-teigned 


_ centre-table where a shaded 


| fellow sics again? 
Willie | 
| croup ag’in. 





the crispest, greenest 
enves, 

“Heshall have the very best—all,” she 
ssid to berself, as she arranged them. ‘I 
love him—whether he cares for me or not; 
and | know mow, if Inever kmew before, 
that it is better to love in vain than never 
to love at all.”’ 

She wrapped ber shawl around her, and 
went to the house whose briltiantly-lighted 
windows were token that the doctor was 
il. 

* * - = e - 


It wasa delightfully pleasant suite of 
rooins, 

Brussels carpet, asuite of dark-brownfrep 
furniture, a marble centre-table, a cheery 
tire glowing in the grate, curtains of brown 
cashinere, composed tne outtit of the re- 
ception-reom, 

‘he second of the suite, much smaller, 
contained only in addition to the Brusse}s 
carpet and curtains, a medicine case,a chair 
in front of it for Dr. Edelin, and a chair for 
the visitor, 

Back of this was Lis private room—a large 
elegant room, into which very few people 
were So favored as to be invited. 

It was furnished most luxuriantly, and 
bad a side-door that led directly to the resi- 
dence the doctor occupied. 

It was in this inner room that Dr. Edelin 
sat, his round of calls finished, aad bis face, 
attitude and manner showing perfectly the 
marks of the day’s toil and anxieties. 

He had drawn « large easy-chair to the 
luinp burned 
with soft lustre, and on which lay a small 
square box, whose protecting string he had 
just cut with his kuife,preparatory to open- 
ing, Whena tinkle atthe door-bell an- 
nounced the coming of someone—doubtless 
a patient, as he heard footstepsa second 
after. 

He arose at once, and went to. meet the 
caller——a poor woman, with her baby in her 
arins, and a world of anxiety on her plain, 
honest face, 

Dr. Edelin smiled as pleasantly as though 
she had been born to the purple. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Maginnis. Is the little 
9.) 

“Oh, ves, doctor, sick with that awful 
He come as near dyin’ last 
night as ever yé see’d anyone,” 

“T aim sorry you had to bring bim out,the 
night air is not good.” 

‘That's the truth, but how could I leave 
him? 


“Not even Biddy McClure would keep 


,the darling withoutl pay her for the 


trouble, and nota penny is it 1 have since I 
spent the last of Tom's wages, and Miss 
Chase be a-owin’ me for the washin’ these 
six weeks back.”’ 

Dr. Edelin’s hand trembled ever so 
slightly as he was putting up the powders. 

“That's too bad, Mrs. Muyinnis. Tell ine 
where vou live, and let me send youa 
something round.” 

The woman’s face broadened into a smile 
of surprise and delight. 

“You are a kind gentleman,and may God 


bless you? There’s more than Nora Ma- 
ginnis and Tom that) shall eat of your 
bounty--there’s the voung lady as tives 


below-stairs, with the bad cough, sir, as has 
been sewin’ day an'’night these three 
weeks for that saine Miss Chase, and not a 
penny did she receive when she sent in the 


| bill yesterday with the politest note you 


ever see,”’ 


Mrs. Maginnis did not see the frown 
gathering on Dr. Edelin’s forehead. 
She took the littie packazgo of medicine 


Without a thought of the fatetulness of her 


| child’s illness and her own coming. 


“(ret home out of the nigit air as soon as 
you can, Mrs. Maginnis, and give the child 
a powder. I think there will be no trouble 
after that. Good-nigh*.”’ 

He was not quite as genial as his wont, 
but the woman’s heart was too glad to note 
anything amiss; and he went back to his 


| roomn with a frown on his face. 


“T never would have thought it of Addie 
Chase, pretty, graceful, ladylike Addie. 
Hler mother surely never knows it; and to 


| think—to think.’’ 


He had untied the box and, was reading 
the card that Addie Chase had written. 

IIe lifted the locket froin its nest, a grave, 
pitiful sinile on his face, as he noted the 
monogram that betrayed the fact of it being 
nade exclusively for him. 

Then asharp spasin of pain seemed to 
coutract his features, and he dropped ihe 
bijou and buried his face in his hands, 

“It it was only from ber—iny little dar- 
lings whom I love so tenderly—the girl who 
avoids ine as it 1 were contaminative—the 
woman I love even better than my babe’s 
mother! God help me, why did I ever 
know Florence, ny darling, hopelessly 
mine!’ 

A second suminons, a sound of light, 
quick footsteps, and then— 

Florence came in radiant with blushes 
and the cool stit z of the fresh night-air,her 
eyes bearing their burden of mingled eool- 
interest that had at 
lines encouraged, at times completely 
baffled him. 

Coming as she did, at the very moment of 
Dr. Edelin’s passionate appeal, her pres- 
onee stared hiua out of bis customary ease 
—for a second, 

Florence saw him turn half-nervously to- 
wards his chair again. 

She noted the sudden tenseness of his 
mouth, and half regretted ber -childishness 


Sits her Littie gift. 
She reyretted . whet Dr. Edelin 
rot 4 alr nad | alne 
Na Lisé si % With ali DIS S\TON, 
Will-powoer to conquer the overflowing ten- 
der 8S that trembled on his very lips. 


And Florence, seelny only the outer map 





























felt her poor little heart sink heavily; yet 
she determined to brave it out. 

So, very carefully, very studied and in- 
different, she unfastened the little paper 
bag, and took out the flowers and laid them 
on the table just beside the box containing 
Addie Chase’s unfortunate gilt. 

Dr. Edelin leaned torward over the back 
of the chair, a sudden light shining in his 
eyes. 

“lor ne—are these for Miss Flo- 
rence ?”’ 

She nodded her head coolly. 

“For you, Dr. Edelin, from Willie. 
seeins unable todo enough for vou—and 
you have been very good to him, to us al!,”’ 

The light vanished as swiftly as it caine, 
but he took the flowers softly up, and 
touched them tenderly, as Florence had 
seen him toucha sick baby’s hand, ora 
fevered brow. 

“Teil Willie he knowstbatI am _ very 
much obliged—and to you, for bringing 
them, but forgive ine—I was 80, so happy 
for the briet moment I supposed you cared 
enough for me to be the yiver.’’ 

He spoke in a low, hal!-pained voice,and 
a hot flush flew all over her face. 

“JI—I—they did grow on my plants, Dr. 


ine, 


He was beside her in a second, 

“I know it. I have seen them often, 
and envied them the caressing touch 
of your hands. Florence. tell me you 
cared for thein for me!—tell ine you gath- 
ered and brought them for my sake! 
rence, Florence !--don't disappoint ime!” 


He wes all, passionate eagerness now— | 


this handsome, proud lover, a moment 
since inthe very depths of doubt. 
“T—I—did, Dr. Edelin. Please don’t 





think it was—too—too bold—too ps 

He fairly snatehed her in his arms, and 
stopped her mouth with love's kisses. 

‘Thank God for this! Tell me once, Flor- 
tie, my Florrie, that you love me truly.” 

“Tell ine—do you lo%e ine?” 

He smiled so fondly down in her face that 
her own eyes reflected it. 

“Oh, Dr. Edeiin, I have loved you from 
the inoment I saw you first. 1 do love you 
—oh, you never can know how much !”’ 

Then be kissed her, so tenderly, so grave- 
ly, that in all her life she never had feltso 
strangely, sweetly solemn. 

“T will—I am so happy—I cannot talk.” 

“We will have all our lives to talk in, 
dear; just think of it—a whole lifetime to- 
gether! My darling, can we ever cease 
thanking God for this blessed joy ?” 

* * , ~ « ~ 


The next day, Addie Chase, with flushed 
and fteavered cheeks, and bright, excited 
eyes,waited for a vague something she 
dared not nention to herself even when, 
there canea_ little parcel to her goor, 


brought by Dr. Edelin’s boy—a packet and 
a letter that said— 
“My DEAR Miss AppIE.—It was with | 


most cordial thanks I received your friend- 
ly token last evening, bestowed, I am con- 


fident, in the mistaken though kindly idea | 


that I was deserving of such a beautiful 
and expensive expression of regard. Please 
accept iny earnest thanks for the usotive 
that prompted yourself and mother, and be 
assured, though I feel itmy duty to decline 
the gift, that tact does not lesson uy obliga- 
tion to the givers. 
“With good wishes, I am 
“As ever, your friend, 
“R.A. EDELIN.” 


Evory word smote the girl like a 
edged sword; and yet, even amid all the 
horrible anguish that shook her when she 
realized her love was in vain, was a thrill 
of thankfulneyvs for the delicate manner in 
which Dr. Kdelin had returned the locket ; 
and she resolved the impression he enter- 
tained of her mother being a joint donor 
with herself should not be removed. 

But—it was bitterly hard. 

She was a woian, and she loved; and 
when,in later days, she knew of Dr. 
Edelin’s engage nent o Florence Kenyon, 
she realized, to tie 
meant to moarn and not be coustorted, for 
long, weary, hopeless years. 

—<r- oc <p -  — - 


: The Reply. 


BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 


pRUDIE WARNER, the village school 
F teacher, was entertaining a caller this 

gray December morning, it being holi- 
day time, and although Prudie had heard 
from gossiping Mrs. Taylor that Hattie 
Belden thought “Prudence Warren should 
have been dropped lony ago,’”’ she was as 
gracious to her as though said bit of gossip 
had never reached her ears. 

Mrs. Bryant’s annual New Year's party 
had been talked over, and Hattie Belden 
was certain that her hostess bad an = invita- 
tion when she broached another subject. 

“Mrs. Taylor was telling ine that you 
were reinaking your blue silk; I am dying 
to see it !"’ 

“Miserable old newsinonger!’ thought 
Prudie, as she brought out tie dress, 

“Why, Prudence, it really looks well. 
No one would ever know that it was an old 
one, only, of course, those who have always 


seen it; and you wore it Jast yeur, didn't 
you ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ adm tted Prud e, V ) Knew 
ner own tnind ail th ( al Ss 
her visitor’s jea im DD 

Miss | 

den But I suppose ‘ Blia ¢ s 
by Miss katon,w ~ si y Mrs. | ‘ 
Lee’s bets tned, you KilOWwW 

Unexpected as was the blow, not a sign 


did Prudie Waruer yive thai the uews was 


He | 


Flo- | 


two- | 


fullest extent, what it | 
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aught to her as she went on folding the silk, 
| preparatory to laying it away. 
“Indeed 1 donot know,"’ she returned, 
quite pleasantly. 
| “No, itis not known generally,” con- 
_ tinued Miss Belden, keeping ber sharp eye 
| upon Prudie, 
} But that oung lady held her own 
bravely until her inischivious friend de- 
| parted, and was sately down the steps. 
**These village gossips, how odious they 
ov !* she said to herseif, with a sigh of re- 
| lief. 

Then she went into her own little dress- 
ing-room, where lay the despised blue silk, 
and her eyes grew heavy witha burden of 
| tears, 

“Ou, how I wish I were rich !"’ she cried. 
“*] will not—I never can—go there now.” 

But everyihing seemed to Prudie in a 
distorted and peverty-stricken light this 
inorning. 

How she did wish she could bavea bright 
new dress ! 

Everyone would Lave a oew dress but 
herself. 

But go she must, and be as bright and 
gay as the others, or everyone would = sus- 
pect her secret; for Lee Bryant had been 
| dove-eyed Prudie’s greatest friend and de- 
| Voted cavalier trom = childhood, and- now 
| they said he was engaged to Eva Eaton, the 
blue-eyed fairy visiting at his mother’s 
| house, 

Poor Prudie ! 
She wasonly a workingman's daughter, 
| and the village tongues thought that Mrs, 
Brvant, the rich inan's wife, of Willington, 
|} had made too much of her. 

At last, wiping away her tears, she stood 
| Up, and putting on her things, went out for 

a walk. 

| Far ahead of her the dead leaves were 
whirling in little eddies,and heaping them- 
! 





wel ves at the side of the road. 
She picked up a long, slender stick, and 

began turning over the leaves as she passed, 
| finding a languid sort of enjoyiment in 
| occupation. 
All ut once she started. 
Surely that was no monster leaf! 
| No, but a well-filled,worn leather pock et- 
| book, half covered with the hurrying 
leaves. 

Prudie stooped and picked it up. 

At that moment her bad angel inust have 
been passing, for she glanced turtively 
aael her, and seeing no one, thrust it 
‘into the breast of her jacket, aud walked on 
with hasty steps. 

As sho neared home she met Mrs. Taylor, 
who exclaimed, ‘*Laws, child, how white 
youare! Have you heard the news?) Old 
Mr. Bryant has lost bis) pocket-book with 
over five hundred pounds in it. He's been 
postin’ up a reward for it—twenty pounds. 
There's one of them’’—pointing to a bill at 
the corner, 

Prudie read it hastily, and excusing her- 


her 





| self, passed into her father's yard. 
} 


On entering the house she found not a 
wailing father, butanote lying upon the 


table. 

It was just at the hour of twilight, and 
she lighted the litthe reading-lamp and 
read :— 

“PRUDIE,— 

“Your uncle is very ill at Manchester, 
and I ai obiiged to leave by the 4.50 train. 
Will be home to-tnorrow, 

“FATHER.” 
she closed every 
the little 


Thus left to herself, 
blind and drew every curtain in 
j cottage. 

Gilancing stealthily around into every 
corner of the darkened apartinent,she drew 
the heavy pocket-book from her breast and 

opened it. 
| Yes, there it was, more money than she 
had ever seen together before in her life, 

Need I say that sie was tempted ? 


The poverty of her every day life rose 
before ber—the bright love dream of her 
| lite, Which lay in asues at her feet, passed 


before her tmmental Vision. 
No one saw her pick the pocket-book up. 
She could destroy it, and even her own 
father would never know, 


Mr. Bryant was the owner of a half-mil- 





lion; he would never feel the loss, while 
she imusttoil, unloved, because she was | 
poor, 


Instinetively her hand took up the pock- 
et-book and the few papers it continued, 
and placed them in the open grate, 
| Then she went for wood and a match. 


She struck the tnateh. 

It burned with a feeble ray, but that one 
ray cast all! its light upon one line of an an 
| cient illuminated ‘Pen Comimandinents ' 
which bung upon the wall, and that line 
shone out like a text of fire, 

“Thou shalt not steal.’”’ 


and she hurried 
into the break fast- 


Come tn and see Eva ;"’ 
embarrassed Prudie 
rootmn,. 

“My niece, Eva Eaton, 
she continued, 

“Why, Prudie, how dazed you look !”’ 


“Well linay,” said Prudie, recovering 
herself. “I found Mr. Bryant's pocket 
book."’ 


**Is that so ?"’ cried Mr. Bryant from the 
other side of the room. “Where on earth 
was it?’ 

Prudie explained as well as she was able, 
while amidst all the exclamations and ques 
tions that followed, goelden-haited Eva 
Eaton had slipped in the seat by the side of 
Prudie, and had managed to whisper, ** Lee 
told me all about you, dear,"’ 

“Well, Prudie,” said Mr. Bryant, 
are a very honest little girl ; just the one I 
want for a daughter-in-law.” 

“Charles !" said Mrs. Bryant, reproach. 
fullv, while Pradie’s blushes deepened, 

“Never mind the joke, Prudie; here is 
the reward,” 


And Mr. Bryant held out, not a twenty | 


pound note, but one for a bundred pounds, 
for Prudie to accept. 

“No, Mr. Bryant,”’ she said, firmly; -I 
cannot take it—indeed I cannot !"’ 

And she held fast to ber resolution, in 
spite of all their persuasions, 

She started towards her home a much 
lighter-hearted little girl than when she left 
it; but still in her heart she thought, 
“What would they think of ine ifthey knew 
ull ?”’ 

When she reached home someone was 
waiting for her, It was Lee, 

**L could not go Lome before I saw 
Prudie,”’ he said. “See what I bought 
youin London,” 

And he held upa_ brilliant, 
ring, set in the tinest gold, 

‘Then she was obliged to answer a ques- 
tion which made two young hearts the bap- 


you, 


for 


sparkling 


| piest in all Willington. 


“Now, darling, this your engagement 
ring—this is your new vear's present.’’ 

And he drew a jewel-case trom his pocket 
containing an entire set of rubies to match 
the ring in setting and,brilliancy. 


“And I want youto wear thein all to- 
night.’”’ 
‘Miss Belden and her set gave up all 


thought of “dropping Prudence Warner,”’ 
when they saw her enter Mrs. Bryant's 
drawing-roow that evening upon the arin of 
her betrothed husband, and saw how affec- 
tionately she was greeted by her host and 
hostesa, 

Her bright,piquant face radiant with hap- 
piness, the glittering, gleaming jewels and 
the despised blue silk, nade a picture no 
one could surpass, 

And lovely Eva Eaton was by her side, a 
friend whose triendship was ever after one 
of the bright spots of her existence. 

Long alter, she told her husband the 
story of her temptation, 

A kiss was bis reply. 

—- —- 

THE “BLaAck FLAGs.’'’—In alinost every 
land the manners differ, and it is well they 
do, 
ordered t. diet themselves, as the “Blac 
Flags’ of Chinaure? A’ French couteim- 
porary publishes the translation of an order 


Miss Warner,” 


“you | 


What would our soldiers do gone 


of the day, found at Hanoi, and addressed 


tothe Black Flags by one of their coim- 
manders, 

The pirates and marauders 
pressly charged before engaging in 
to eat such things as would keep up their 
courage. The menu trom an Arnerican 
point of View, was not appetizing. 

The tirst dish was a jelly of tiger’s flesh, 
to give the combatants the “ferocity and 
anger of tigers,’’ 


were 


@xX- |} 


battle | 


On eight successive days they were to eat | 


lion’s liver, to make them intrepid; ser- 
pent’s tongue, to endow them with ecratfti 
ness; erocodile soup, to enable thei to 
pursue the enemy by land and water; the 
brains of the hippopotanius, to render their 
skins hard and proof against bullets; the 
heart of inonkey’s, that they inight possess 
that animal’s dexterity in clitnbing ; a dish 
of scorptous, a panther’s breasi, to render 
them pitiless. 

The order concludes with the last and 
ost important dish, which consisted of 
gunpowder made into pellets with leopard’s 
blood. 

The Black Flags are firm believers in 
bravery being transmitted, How they could 
fivbt at all after such aineal is a iyvstety. 
We sincerely hope that our soldiers will 
never have to be trained upin this fashion 
in order to become brave defenders of their 
CouLlry. 

—_> - > 

THe First YEAR.—Many married young 
people tnake 4 terrible mistake in the first 
year of thir bousekeeping by living up to 


their income. Itthey are ail wise, they 
will live very considerably under it. 
The tirst year of a young couple's house. 
holding should be the most economical of 
|allthe many years through which they 
hope to travel In sweet company and = loy- 
ig friendship. 
Doubtless, as the davs go by, the tneans 


The match teil from the outstretehed 
hand. 

‘The articles were snatched ‘pou the grate, | 
and she replaced everything as she first 
found them. 

Then the white lips whispered— 

“Aus la thief ?” 

Conscience answered— 

*Almost—not quite.” 

Morning came cold and gray, the morn- 


ing of the last day of the vear, the morulny 
before Mrs. Bryant's party. 

Before nine o'clock Prudie Warner was 
avain dressed in her gray walking-sult and 


nthe street—Lhis tine bound forthe yreat 
bouse upon thie 
‘ ' 

It was a timid little pull that Prudie gave 

the i] = tit , si i tiate \ thawere 
s. | as 
‘ 

} l 
uav. 

oy INA , I \ ry rié ¥ Sil el L. . 


| Las beeu lw Leud my, Lut he returus two-day. 
? 
‘ - : 


and revenue of the husband will 
but so, too, ina nearly sure aud 


ratio, will the expense of family life 


up. 
Ifthe young people, therefore, be only 
| 


wise and prudent,they will at the offse 


increase, 
certain 
tMmouwut 


’ 


termine to beyin to put s> much by to pre 
pare for the evitanle rainy day whit 
“> er r steer atte 1s On @)) pe le and 
: ’’ . 
s ~ 
‘ i e nar y a" 
pani { i } 

il , M.S 

lurtlabie BULDA, . 
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| Scientific and Useful. 


Rust.—To remove rust from tools, first 
scour them with emery tmomtened with 
| sulphuric acid diluted with six volumes of 


water, rinse dry, and finish with ot and 
emery flour. 
CreosorTe.—Iu a letter to Woods and 


Forests (London) an “Old Forester’ testi- 
fies to the wonderful efficacy of creosote ot] 
in preserving wood, It eflectually prevents 
all growth of fungus, ete. The tinber 
inust be thoroughly dry belore Leing creo- 
soted, 

STEEL NAILS.—The extra cost of steel 
nails hos been reduced to 1 cent per pound, 
They are coraing inore and wore into use, 
and can be driven into the hardest woodsas 
easily,as ordinary nails inte pine. They 
have been driven intoa white oak kuot 
Without bending, 

Dear MuTes.—It is contended that deat 
nutes should be taught the use of the vocal 
organs and the reading of the lips, and 
should be educated in the pubhe schools, 
The practice now pursued of placing the 
deat children in schools apart from chil- 
dren who hear is believed to be distinetly 
tending to the developineut of a deuf race 
of people, 

WATERPROOFING. —Ie is stated that sack- 
cloth or canvas can be made as linpervicus 
to moisture as leather by steeping i io a 
decoction of one pound of oak-bark with 
fourteen pounds of boiling water, This 
quantity 1s sufficient for eight vards of etull 
The cloth has to soak twenty-four bo ors 
whon itis taken out, passed through run- 
ning water, and bung upto dry. ‘The flax 
and hemp fibers, in absorbing the tannin, 
ure atthe same tiaie better titled to resist 
wear, 

A Horse Ligut.—One of the 
ions isto have a lighton the forehead of 
the horse. Weare assured that it: pivos 
perfect safety against accident when driving 
after dark, No tire, no liquids, no lamp, 
yela neover-lailing bright signal light ata 
great distance, It is inade of metal and 
covered with a combination of luminous 
compounds; is easily attached and = de- 
tached; isinade in different desigus, and 
theretore very attractive if it should be car- 
ried in daytime, 

ELECTRIC JEWELRY. 
adapted incandescent 
volts power to brooches, breast ane hair 
pins, and the knobs of walking sticka, 
These are set with diamonds and ruties, 
true ortalse, A large diainond is said to 
project sufficient light to read by, and the 
lightimay be shown or not, at plowure, by 
turning a switch, The latup is connected 
with a simall battery, carried in the pocket, 
and capable of maintaining the inean 
descence for a tull ball-bour. 


latest no 


A Frenchinan has 
electric lamps of 4 


_ —_ 


Farm and arden. 


Fowus.—The Poultry Monthly says that, 
as arule,one variety of fowls is enough for 
alinost any person to thanage successfully 
and profitably, and this i especia dy trae 
with beyinners, who have to gain their ex 
perience in all the varied details of poultry 
Inavagement, 


tr Roses.—As soon as the flowers have 
opened and bloomed one day, the decaying 
flower should be cut away, cutting back to 


a yood strong bud, frour which will coise a 
new stenrand flowers, Attention to this 
practice of cutting will keep plants bloom 


Ing almost continuously. 


ordinary 
foxudders are ili 


COOKING Koop. —  Late-ent hay, 
straw and other coarse 
tionably improved by 
the woody fibre and 
the starch; and cornminmeal and 
rich in starch aroalso luiproy 
Butin considering the 
although this will pay on a large seale, it 
IsNmol likely todo so lor a lew anliuiais, for 


cookie, asi 
portions of 
etiver foots 


Liev cook 


dissolves 


q westlon of eeorn 


It costs nearly a8 much to cook for ten asi 
fifty head of eattle, 

VINES ON OPEN WALLS Cut the your 
Bhoote left ou the plant lor bearing w 
Bhort, leavilig On Cach four of nore 
according totheir Strength, and 
plantin a horizontal manner, in the fo ! 
4 peach-tree, leaviti, taevery | t ‘ 
supply Of fruit-bearing baits | ; al ti 
be found only on the last year’s t= | 
the supertlous and weak shoots, whet r 


old or young, are eut off, and tine reweaiu 


branches lard it al @ distur Ireotan ’ 
other of about Six inehes, and fur fs the 
Suimerasuieiencs of voung sioo ts ars 
laid in for the followluy Voar,wiler stopping 
them ablort distance belore tie bul sol 
fruit. 

RESTORING Fapenp Frowens,.—After a 
be iquet is drooping bevewd i retisediios 
fresh water, the Japanese can u 
to all its first ploryv by av: milaiy 
FOE Y (ost destructive erat \ 
recent Visitor to Jas si Says -| 
elaeome dave ayo a delizttlha! 

Nowers frou a@ Japaies \ 

They continued to live in all 

for nearlv two weeks, whe t ist 
faded. Just as I was al lw \ i 
thrown awa’ he BAlIOe@ Yet 

Berti reati) Call t - 

tie fad flawers,a 


# 
‘? 


—_ 4 * =_ co eed 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


fireat Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—-Or,- 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


Now IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 


‘(OR ryyvy 7 ‘VES YT) ‘fyt) Z } 
d b+ he 4 a #,@ 
I 1\ THE ] sf. % LOO4 |! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 
have concluded to reduce our Club Hates to such a 


figure for this year as to place Titk Post with- 
in the reach of all, We are determined to get a very 
large list of new subscribers, andin order to do oo we 


will recetve subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN 

And, as an inducement to send aclub, we will wive 
a gratiscopy for every clubof 10 at §1,00 eae hi Hee 
member, we will not send a single copy for Ie than 
2.0; and in order to get the reduced rate, one mtet 
send atleast ten subseriptions, We cantiotsend a le 
number for less than @2.00 each, 
Thinkof it! 10 Coptes of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


making 11 copies, for 810.007 


Those who send Clubs, canatterwards add names at 
01. CO each 
We hope and trust that each of our present: sut 


e ribers will send aclub at the new rates A little ef 
fort cannot fail to secure one, and they will theretys 
be doing to themselves and trie nds a favor, and asstst 
in raising the clreulation of se Kood «a paper as THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, 

As to THk Post, there are few tn this country, or 
any other country, whoare net familiar with it 1 
tablished in IN2t, tt is the oldest paper of it kind tn 
America, and for more than half acentury It has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
' 


nalin the United States or the combo vear we 


have secured the best writer of this eountry and 
hurope, ia Prose aud Verse, Fact and Fictlon. 

We trust that those of our subseribers who destyn 
toaking up elutes will be in the fleld as Carly as poset 


‘ and make large addition to their iiste, hur 


\ sto club sut ribers by the reduced rate are 
w tiiat if the atter property explained, very few 
» desire a fit ia literary paper whi hesitate 
waton oc, andthank the getter-ep of the 
ton lnwing the paperto their notice, Remes 
er, the getter p * f 10 wets a free copy of 


the paper an entire vear 





How to Kemiit. 
Payment for Tuk Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 


neither is oltainmatile send the money in a reg- 


jateredt letter very pestmaster in the country is 


require tte register 


tters when re que sted Fall- 
Ing to receive Uhe paper within @ reasonable me af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou sent cash, cheek, u 


tered letter. 


Change «f Address. 
Supecribers desiriog atdress changed, will 


please give their former pool Tee as well es their 


present address 


Te Correspondents. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


j,oet Doa, Philadeiphbia, I's. 


Ofice, 7BMausvm Street, 


mney order, or regise- 


bearing does not present itself to our minds 
sufficiently often and clear in the light of a 
duty. At times of festivity—at aio wed 

ding, at a birthday feast, itis true we feel 
it is our duty totake ahlappy face among 
our friends, or else to stay away ; but when 
we fall back on the lower level of the crdi 

nary week-day and work day, we take no 
shame to ourselves for carrying about with 
us a brow of gloom, or a countenance of 
discontent. 

We are too apt to ascribe to our innate 
temperaments the praise attaching to a 
blithe comportment, and the blame due 
to a sad Gemeanor 

But, indeed, save in the hour of bereave 
ment or of humiliation, when aught but a 
sad aspect would appear to bespeak  trivol 
ity, we are all capable of so) schooling our 
selves that our presence shall be gladdening 
instead of saddening, and our arrival shall 
bring with it a sense of comfort, and not of 
depression ; and undoubtedly it isa part of 
our duty to our neighbor, and one that will 
react most favorably on our own happiness, 
so to bear ourselves. 

Some men communicate happiness, and 
rebuke dejection as a sunny spring morn 
ing does, and stand to us toran ex unple of 
how to take lift 

For those who have eyes to see, there is 
ilways some glorious sight to look on, and 
to fill the waze with radiance forthose who 
have the heart to feel it, every morning that 
brings with it the power to rise ftro:a sleep 
and descend to breakfast, brings «a signal 
vood fortune 

To meet the moraing with a dark face, is 
an affront to the sun; and to mope for one’s 
woosorrows in the presence of another's 
mirth is unquestionably as bad in’ taste as 
to give the rein to hilarity in the presence 
of another's grief, yet the lattersin against 
rood manners is one we would not lightly 
allow ourselves to be charged with 

Cheer and mirth are by no means synono- 
They are as different as a smile and 

The latter nay offen be ill-timed ; 
the former can hardly ever be so. 


THctis 

a laugh 
We may 
bring a smile of comfort to the mourner by 
the bed of death, where a laugh would be 
sacrilege and desecration; for smiles and 
tears are no enemies and no strangers. And 
The stern Christian morab 
greatest: poet of the 
middle ages, felt that to live sunken in 


so with cheer 


ist, Who was also the 


gloom of spirit Was not only to make mis- 
erable this lite, but to earn) punishment in 
the next: for, when picturing the various 
sufferings imposed upon the Tost souls for 
the various sins committed during life, he 
describes those ‘‘who in the sweet air that 
is cheered by the sun had lived sullenly,”’ 
as compelled to abide infixed in a pool of 
slime, accusing themselves, too late, of hav- 

Within their own 
smoke that darkened 


ing always carried 
hearts the sluggish 
their days. 

So aman should comport himself cheer- 
ily among among his fellow men; and he 
will find that this very cheer is a key to 
opento him men’s hearts and homes at 
once —isa magic power that finds him = a 
chair atevery tableg@and a place by every 
hearthside, 

He will find this ; 


that it is cheer he himself seeks in the inti- 


and he will recognize 


macy and converse of friends—cheer that 
he secks in his) favorite pleasures—cheer 
that is offered to him by the lessons of reli 
gion ; that it is this that makes the live and 
rippling brook the darling of the gloomy 
woodland—it is this that makes the glow 
worm the darling of the moonlight August 
night—it is this that makes the robin the 
darling of the silent winter morning, when 
the trees are leafless,and the snow is abroad, 
and noother bird has beart to sing. 
rc ee a —— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


A COLORED man who was called as a 
witness in New Haven, recently, said that 
he believed in a but 


that he d'd not believe ina Supreme Bet 


Supreme i wi 
' 


The presiding judge said that such a man 


’ liyey } ; ‘ 
belonae lin a lunatic asvlum, and rel ed 
, t | 7 
t 1 wii bw lestity 

‘ . 

\ i! \ ‘ e \ 
1 } , nt t 
WOoOnUon Corres] rebcuaeeil ! 4 N ‘ \ . > 


| per stales tual a strong agitauion is rising in 


‘ 


England against the School Boards for ex- 
cessive expenditure, and for having killed 
numbers of children, or driven them silly, 
by educational overpressure, 

Aw educational journal advises that there 
should be a reguiar physician attached to 
every school ot importance, to overlook the 
physical development of the pupils. The 
system has already been adepted in Paris, 
the physicians making regular tours of in- 
spection, being paid by the municipality. 


DrvuGoists complain that their trade is 
not near so remunerative as it used to be. 
Besides the adverse influence of the ‘‘scalp- 
ers,”’ conditions inthe legitimate business 
are in other ways unfavorable, Toilet arti- 
cles are now sold) by grocers and other 
business men; patent medicines no longer 
remain specialties of the drug trade, and 
the monopoly of their most valuable wares 
has been broken. 

BreskFastT parties are the fashionable 
Lenten entertainments in) New York, and 
are served at TL o'clock by candle-ligut. All 
daylight is excluded, and the guests, gener- 


1 


ally about twenty in number, are seated 
around four small tables, five guests at each 
table, and the tables are placed sufficiently 
Break fast is 
erved in courses, afler which there may 


near for general conversation. 


be music or any amusement that the hostess 
lay see fit to sugwest 
Pror. James, while on a visit to Ger- 


t 


tnany, last summer, asked the professors of 


twelve German universities: ‘Do you 
think thattoo many young men are study- 
Almost uniformiy 
“There is no doubt of 
i.’ “Germany,” said one of the profess- 


ing at the universities 7’ 


the answer Was 


ors, “is fostering the growth of a class of 
whom 
there is no room in the professions,and wlio 
are too proud to go into business of any 
sort. Result—poverty or suicide.”’ 


protessionally-educated men for 


Ar the time when the cholera panic last 
summer had reached the highest point, a 
number of philanthropists sought to pre- 
serve themselves and their European breth- 
ren by wearing, and recommending to the 
world at large, belts of plated copper, con. 
vineed that by the application of copper to 
the skin, they would be sate against an at 
tack of the disease. Twenty thousand anti 
cholera belts were manutaetured, but, as 
the cholera did) not) come, the practical- 
minded members of the society have 
turned their belts io another use. The 
cholera belts have now become “hygienic 
belts against stoutness.”’ 

E.eerric lighting for the public high- 
ways in Boston, a paper of that city says, 
“is more expensive than gas, and as a lux 
ury may answer very well in the cases of 
But when it comes to 
making the lighting of the streets, partieu- 
larly in the central portions of Boston, de 


squares and parks. 


pendent upon every severe storm, and when 
to that is added the liability of our fire 
alarm system being seriously damaged and 
the fire department temporarily thrown 
back on old methods of giving alarms, with 
the consequent danger of great losses, it is 
apparent how eX} nsive a luxury this elec- 
tric lighting may become.”’ 

A MEDICAL student who, without author- 
ity, makes any surgical experiment on a 
frog, is liable to prosecution, but a cruel 
boy may torture a frog in wanton amuse- 
ment, and go unpunished. A man may be 
imprisoned tor working a horse in an unfit 
condition, but a mountebank in a show may 
brutally assault, main, and half kill certain 
animals for not With alacrity that 
Which it is utterly repugnant to the natures 
of these poor creatures to do. The public 
have very little idea of the barbarities prac- 


doing 


tised upon so-called) wild animals before 
they can be cowed so as to perform in those 
exhibitions which the law ought to prohibit 


it thie rod feeling of the community wil] 


oy 
il \“ ‘ tis ) l ertuin duty to dis 


cuss, wud that in vur own persons and to 








his face. The divine rule of doing as we 
would be done by, is never better put to test 
than in matters of good and evil speaking. 
We may sophisticate with ourselves upon 
the manner in which we would wish to be 
treated, under many circumstances; but 
everybody recoils instinctively from the 
thought of being spoken ill of in his absence. 

MAN must have occupation, or be miser- 


able. Toilis the price of sleep and appe- 


| tite—of health and enjoyment. The very 


is a blessing. 


necessity which overcomes our natural sloth 
The whole world does not 


| contain even a briar ora thorn which na- 


overcome with industry, 


ture could have dispensed with. We are 
happier, with the sterility, which we can 
than we could 


have been with spontaneous plenty and 


| them. 


unbounded protusion. The body and the 
mind are improved by the toil that fatigues 
them. Thetoil is a thousand times re- 
warded by the pleasure which it bestows. 
Its enjoyments are peculiar. No wealth 
can purchase them—no indolence can taste 
They flow only from exertions 


| which repay the laborer 


career came upon them = gradually. 


Ir is not the amount of work accom- 
plished that exhausts the strength and leads 
to a break-down ; it is the effort made, and 
the worry making it, that overtax the en- 
ergy of control aad the strength of action. 
Perhaps one of the most prolific causes of 
collapse in recent times has been the lack 
of training. This is not sufficiently recog- 
In the old @ays of “‘apprenticeship’”’ 
and slowly built-up qualifications for work, 
youths were specially trained for their 
business in life, and the difficuliies of the 
Now 


nized. 


| one-half of the laborers in any department 


of industry have entered it in some sudden 
way, and industry has become a_ general 
melee, in which those who can by effort ac- 


'complish the greater results are counted 


successful. The effortless, though not al- 
ways least capable, are vanquished. 

THE honeymoon cannot last for ever; and 
to all men there comes a point in their lives 
where they have to decide whether the 
am€@nities, and courtesies, and sweetness, 
which characterized the early days of their 
affection, shall be continued, or whether it 
shall be given up, and harsh comment, and 


| speech, and thought, and feeling shall per- 


vade the life. To some of us, perhaps, the 
time has come, and we have not decided 


rightly, and harshness has crept into that 
_ which had been perfect melody, and there 
| has been chronic discord in our family cir- 


cle. Reform your conduct, husbands, if 


_you have lapsed from that sweet era. For- 


bearance is the keystone of married life. 
There can be no discord, there can be no 
large divergencies trom tunefulness so long 


‘as the husband forbearsand the wite for- 


| State Department. 


bears. The temper should be kept under 
perfect control. 

Frw people know that the Declaration of 
Independence is keptin the library of the 
Itisin a cherry case 
But the doors are open all 
day long, and strong rays of light are eating 
up itsink day by day. The Constitution is 
written on parchment. The text of it is in 
a hand as fine as copperplate, and the ink 
of this part can still be plainly read. The 
signatures, however, are written in a diftfer- 


under glass. 


ent ink, and they are very fast disappearing 


under the action of the light. The bold sig- 
nature of John Hancock is faded almost 
entirely out. Only J, 0, hand H_ remain. 
Two lines of names are entirely removed 


fromthe paper; nota vestige of ink re- 


mains to show that names were ever there. 
Ben Franklin’s name is entirely gone. 
Roger Sherman’s name is fast fading. The 
name ot Thomas Jefferson is missing, and 
Eldredge Gerry has lost its last syllable. 


| Charles Carroli and John Adams have been 


scoured off by the light, and only eleven 
names out of the fifty odd can be read with- 
out a microscope. Just below the Consti- 
tution lies the original of it in Jefferson's 
handwriting. Itis on toolscap paper, yel- 
low with age, and worn through where the 
manuscript has been folded. The writing 


‘ 


ne and Close and the whole Constitu 
} 
, I g I k is 
i 
r () ears ago it 
f ' 1; ‘ 
~ OT i res and nteriinea Ons. some 


in Franklin's handwriting, and others in 


i the strong script ot John Adams. 
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THE MIRACLE, 





At night all bare of vewdure 
The hili anel meadow tay - 

The brovk neath bushes leafless 
Went rapid on its way. 


A few short hours I left them : 
Lo when I came again, 

The brook. siow threads of silver, 
Wound down a leafy lane, 


The hill was green and shining 
With turf of vender blade, 
And blossoms in the meadow. 

A gry mosaic made, 


If I nad staid and waited, 

And watched there day and night 
No secret of their magic 

Could I have biought to light. 


Oh! miracle most splendid, 
Ol! magic all divine, 

Of which our tearned dulness 
But caicnders the sign, 


How dare we speak it lightly, 
As name of common thing, 
The name of this great miracle, 
The miracle of spring. 
i << ieee 


Coming Together. 





BY J. CO. 





7OU shall marry Godfrey Marsh, Mar- 
cia,’’ Mrs, Stanhope said, setting ber 
teeth together in that grim tashion of 
hers, which told that her mind was fully 
made up. 


‘He is rich ; he can give you a home sec- | 
he | 

| to Mareia, 
“I don’t want a home if I’ve got to marry | 


ond to none In all the country round ; 
can give you position and influence,” 


’ 


for that, and nothing else,’’ answered Mar- 


cia, bitterly. 


ine, if 1 have got to accept hitn with 
I hate him. 
live with him a year.” 


“You are a ‘foolish girl,’? her mother an- | 


swered, sternly. ‘a very foolish girl. 
There isn’t another girl in Hilbury that 
wouldn't juinp at the chance you have, and 
I don't think you will let it slip outof your 
hands when you think it over as a sensible 
girl should.”’ 

“T shall never change my mind,’ an- 
swered Marcia, with something of her 
mother's grin determination in her voice. 
‘‘Never.”’ 

“You are thinking of Richard Gresham, 
of course,”’ sneered Mrs. Stanhope. He isa 
much more desirable fellow than Godtrey 
Marsh, I suppose ? 

‘I infer that you would not hesitate to ac- 
cept the position and influence he could 
give you, as Mrs, Gresham.”’ 

“*] have never said anything of the kind,”’ 
answered Marcia, with a rising flush. ‘Ife 
has never asked ine to say anything of the 
kind, and I certainly shall wait till I am 
asked. 

‘Gresham is an honest, respectable man, 
and the peer of Godfrey Marsh is every 
way. Godfrey Marsh's inoney I count out 
of the question entirely,” 

“7 understand how the case stands,”’ said 
Mrs, Stanhope, sternly. “I have told you 
before, and I repeat it again, that you inay 
anderstand me fully—never, with my con- 
sent, shall you marry Richard Gresham. I 
don’t believe be cares half as much for you 
as you do for him. If he does, he doesn't 
show it a8 most men are apt to do, and you 
will save a good deal of gossip if you keep 
your faney for hitn a little more t yourself 
People are not biind.”’ 

And then Mrs. Stanhope went out, 
Marcia sat and thought. 

Those last words of her mother’s might 
hold a good deal of truth in them. 

She had sometiines wondered if Richard 
Gresham did care for her as she ac 
knowledged to herself that she cared for 
him. 

He was not like most inen. 

Perhaps he was waiting to be sure of his 
own heart and ot her regard for him. 

She had been with him a good deal. 

She had wondered inore than once if 
loved her. 

If he did, he had never told her so. 
believed he did, however. 


and 


She 


There was tie rattle of carriage wheels at | 


the gate. 

She looked out with a frown gathering on 
her face. 

She knew who was there well enough. 

“Is Marcia at home ?"’ she heard Godfrey 
Marsh ask her mother. “If she is, I should 
like to take her out fora drive this after- 
noon,”’ 

“Yes,’’ she heard her 
“She will be deliguted to go. 
her.”’ 

“I won’t go,” she thought, 
with a little angry gesture. 

Then she thought better of that decision. 
It would offend her mother if she retused, 
and their life was not a very barmonious 
one of late, and perbaps Gresham might see 
thein, and conclude to speak out. 

So she got ready and went. 

While she was gone, Richard Greshain 
raine to see her. 

Mrs. Stanbope 
politely. 

He inquired for Marcia. 

“She has gone out tor a ride with God!/rey 
Marsh,’’ Mrs Stanhope answered, with 
inward chuckle at the discoufited look on 
Richard's face. 


mother reply. 
I will cail 


hurriedly, 


met him coldly, but 


ati 


‘] am very sorry,’ he said ‘| wa ! 
see her verv inuch. I «au y y 
iis evening, and I d ! ‘ 
| shall be gone, vor v far I shall g 
wanted to Say SoInethInyg to her be r 


went.’ 
He knew that Mrs. Stanhope hated 





“I don’t care for all the posi- | 
tion and influence Godfrey Marsh can give | 
thein. | 
If I married hitn, 1 would not | 





he | 


' and Marcia went to it to solve the 


hiui. 
4 


He felt it. 

But he was frank and honest with her. 

“T can't say when she will be back,’’ Mrs. 
Gresham said. “I thiuk Mr. Marsh expects 
her to stop to tea. Fron that, I infer that 
they will be gone the best part of the after- 
noon.”’ 

“Yes, quite Kkely,”’ answered Richard, 
absently. “I shall not see her, then. But 
I might write what | wanted to say, and 
leave it for you tu give her.” ti 

“Yes, you could do that,” she said ; you 
will tind penand paper in the seoretary 
there.’’ 

‘It's the best 1 can do,’ he thought. “I'd 
minuch rather have said it, but if 1 can't do 
that, I will have to do the next best thing.” 

He wrote down what he came to say to 
Marcia Stanhope,and sealed it in au envel- 
ope, upon which he wrote her name, 

“If you will give it to her,” he said, lay- 
ing it down upon the table by Mrs. Stun- 
hope, “you will be doing me a tavor. I had 
rather not tell you what I have written, 
though, perhaps, you have a right to know. 
Marcia may tell you."’ 

Then he said good-bye and went away. 

“T have a right to know, according to his 
own admission,’’ Mrs, Suanbope said, and 
tore open the envelope, 

She read his letter through carefully. 

“T think fate is playing into my bands," 
she said, grimly. “It will bea long time 
before your lettor is answered, if I aim not 
mistaken, Mr. Gresham. ’ 

She wenttothe old clock in the corner, 
opened it, and dropped the letter down into 
Its inysterious depths, 

“There,” she said, shutting the 
upon its secret, “that is disposed of salely,I 
think.”’ 

The next morning she spoke up suddenly 


“Richard Gresham was here yesterday to 
see you. He said he was going away last 
night, and didn’t Know how far he was yo 
ing, nor how long he should be gone. He 
told ine to wish you good-ipye for hin.” 

“That was all ?’’ 

Marcia said it sharvly, as if the words 
cost her a great effort. 

Her face was very pale. 

‘Yes, that was all,’’ answered Mrs. Stan- 
hope. 

“He never cared for me,I’msure,’’Marcia 
whispered to her pillow that night,and then 
cried herself to sleep. 

* . * * * 


It wasa pleasant afternoon in 
when Mrs, Stanhope died. 

The sky was tull of dreainy vagueness —a 
haze through which the sunshine filtered 
goldenly, and made the hills seem like tho 
hills of some ghostly land. 

The leaves of the old chestnut by the 
door were dropping softly and with a slow 
rustle that kept tine to the ticking of the 
old clock in the corner. 

Mrs. Stanhope bad been 
for years, 

Her life had faded as the day fades; you 
scarcely can tell that the light is going out, 
but the first you know itis gone, 

It was so with her. 

The light was alinost gone out, now. 

It only flickered for a moment,then there 
would be darkness, 

“Marcia,” she said, faintly. 

“Well, mother?” 

“There is something I want to tell you. I 
ought to have told you long ago. Richard 
Gresham left a letter for you when he went 
away. I read it, and hid it in the old clock. 
Itisthere yet. When I am gone, find it 
and read it, but not till then, Marcia.” 


October 


failing slowly 


She looked up pleadingly into Marcia’s 
face. 
“No, not till then,’’ Marcia promised, 


with a Strange feeling of expectancy, regret 
and anger at heart, 

What did that hidden letter have to say ? 
she wondered. , 

Perhaps—and then she tried to put all 
thought of it out of her head until the time 
came for her to Know what’ Richard 
had to say 

But she could not do that. 

By-and-bye Mis. Stanhope said she wan- 
ted to go to sleep. 

Marcia arranged her pillows, and the sick 
wornan closed her eyes wearily. 


She slept long and well, for she never 
| woke again. 
” * * 7 * * 


The funeral was over. 

And then came that awful sense of deso- 
lation which follows ‘after the burial.’ 

Wioever bas passed through this ex- 
verience of lile can never forget the dreary 
one! iness, of solemn Silence that is 
the house. 


The world seems to have stopped for a 
little time. 

Tick, tick ! 

The old clock kept repeating that night, 


Hiystery 
it held. 
She took off the old door, 
the curious! y-carved front. 
In the bottoin, covered with the 
fifteen years, she found the letter she 
never known of tor so long. 


and removed 


had 


She read it through with «a curious blend- 


ing of pleasure to Know that Richard hal 
loved her, and bitter regret for what she 
had los. 

It she had only known then, 

Now her life tnust go ou as it had gone 
so long, but she should have it to think of 
that he loved her. 

She laid ber head down against the old 
clock, and cried soll 

tr ve w ildi hha b gue ~~ mm var gage? 

‘sy 

\ AM 4 

ad be 6 
ré Was 4} 

She got uy irviny r “ 1s ) 
wet to adiwit her Visiter, Lard y cous is 





door 








had | 





about | 
) Since her last 


dust of 
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of what she was doing, but acting more 
froin force of habit than anything else. 

A tran stood on the threshold, 

“Marcia,” be sad, and neld out his hand, 
“You dont know me, i suppose. I am 
Richard Greshain. I came back to-day. I 
beard of your mother's death, and | knew 
you'd be lonesome, and I thought perhaps 
you'd like to see an old friend, so | made 
bold to come,”’ 

“Oh, Riehard,’’sho crivd,and then broke 
down intrue woman tashion. “Tl wonder 
who sent you here to-night? [have 
found the leiter you wrote and lelt for ine 
before you went away. I never knew there 
had been one till five days ago. You can't 
blame me for not writing as you asked ine 
to,”’ 

And then the face of this woman, 
years were thirty-tive, and out of 
heart you would bave supposed all girlish 
romance had fled, grew suddenly bot with 
sweet shame to think of what her words 
mneant. 


“Cod sent ine, L suppose,” he said, witha | 


great gladness in his tace, and he caught 
her to his heart, and kissed her, “Tl was 
sure you loved ine, Marcia, but the letter I 
looked for never caine, and T thought your 
mother had yot you to thinking as she did, 
So I vave up hoping for that which [ took 
it for granted I had lost, and I stayed away 
because there was nothing to draw ine back 
here, A inonth ago T got it into my head 
that ] wanted to see Hilbury again, and | 
came back, They told tne that you were 
Marcia Stanhope yet, aud | think that = set 
ine oping a little, You see, it's hard to 
give up hoping in the first) place, and it 
don't take much to set a tian hoping again, 


| alter he thinks he’s given i up, for he ean't 


forget.’ 

And so, after fifteen years, the old cloek 
gave its secret up, and two hearts came 
wellher never to be parted more, 


lo- 


— + 


At The Window. 


BERTIE 


Ate 


hY BAYLE. 


UNT MAYFAIR is dangerously i | 
and wants metoge to her at once,” 
/ said Hilda Hlemans, as she seated her- 
saiiat the breakfast-table one 


ter’s morning. 
“Then, my little girl, [ suppose he must 


bright) win- 


try to spare you, but Ldo net know what 
Will become of us all without your active 
hands and bright siniles,’’ replied her fa | 


ther. 
Well might Mr. Hemans look grave at 


the prospect of losing the services of his 
eldest dauuhter, 
His wile had been dead three years, end 


Hilda had supplied as far as it was possible 
her mother’s place in the household, 

She had bravely renounced the ordinary 
pleasures of a youny girl's life to educate 
and care for her tive little brothers and 
sisters, 

She was housekeeper too; and though 
her fatber’s tneans were limited, had con 
trived to make their home truly happy and 
confortable. 

A brave heroine of the mght sort was 
Hilda, fulfilling wotnan’s highest mission 
—the daily round of uneonyenial duties 
performed in a loving, cheery spirit, quiet, 
unceasing, entire sacrifice of self; such a 
woman a8 is only really appreciated when 
her absence has lett a void whieh no other 
can till in either heart or home, 

Mr. Heuans regretiully bade his daugh- 
ter good-bye, as be saw her that saine morn 
ing jeave for her aunts house, 

Mrs. Mayfair lived in an old-fashioned, 
raiibling building, partly surrounded by 
trees, 

A well-kept garden separated the house 
frour the road, and at the rear there ox- 


tended large orchards, 


iver, thing In the house old) and 
Quaint as Lhe architecture, 

The air of the place showed that Mar- 
garet was a wotnan Ol wealth and peculiar 
Lastes, 


Hilda's arrival at Leon Hlouse seained to 


was 


|} instaptiy remove the giro that hunny over 
| it. 


She was a little sunbeam, and deservedly 
her aunt's favorite niece, 

Maryaret Mayviair was weak and feeble to 
the last deyree, and when Hildaentered her 
room She tound ber propped up assidtiousiy 
With «4 fortmidable array of erder-down = pil- 
lows betore a Sinall table, 

Despite the deep interest 
took in the tuvalid, 
Which had taken piace ino her 
Visit, attracted her attention 
and excited in her econsiderable curiosity, 

The bedroom had in facet been turned jlito 


which ftitida 
the transforiusation 


bedroom 


aAteusenin of Valuable ornaments, 


Close bv heraunt’s side stood a small 
Old-fashioned cabinet, the Contents of winch 
delighted and surprised the unsophisticated 
yvouty wir. 

' [nthe open drawers lay 


had hitherto drewned = of, 


treasures Sli 
but had never 


} Seen. 


winter sunlight 
Were @trings «! 


Flashing back the pale 


aud meéllowing its radiance 


pearls such as Hastern beauties love to «1 
LWwine ationgst Lie laurk tresses, 

In other drawers were euriousiv bright 
looking Ornaments in rococo, which would 
have rejoloed tine heart ab aniliguary 

‘ys “ le a’ ve ~ f 
vere rit hiarnonds “ lashed + 

YeLtue swe vl, iad.u, & 4 


lady had so well kept her treaspres secret 
| that none of her own fainily even suspected 


Just | 


—-_———-- -— »4 





their existence. 

W ith a pleased sinile the old lady watched 
Hilda examine each article in away which 
showed how fully she adinired them. 

Then she said— 

“When I ain gone, dear little niece, these 
will be all yours, This i# the fortune I 
leave you, and you well deserve it.’ 

Hilda remained speechiess with astonish. 
nent for a few moments. 

Then she threw her arms round the 
lady's peck and murmured ber thanks. 

A little later on, while the jewels were 
sparkling on the table, and ber aunt re- 
lated how she had becoine possessed of thei, 


old 


| her nivoe, with natural curiosity, wished to 
whose | 
whose | 


know why she had kept therm so secretly, 

“TI loved my jewels Hilda, and gazed on 
them each day with renewed pleasure ; but 
I knew that I should stand in the greatest 
possible danger of being robbed were it 
known that I owned thei, 

*T acted, therefore, ou the principle, that 
if the secret was not woith ny keeping, it 
was not worth anybody else's while to keep 
it. 

“Still, before, Ldied, I wished to give 
myself the pleasure of showing you the 
treasure which will soon be your own,” 

Ihiida clasped her aunt's band, and the 
two remained silently absorbed tn thought. 

Twilight was tast enveloping the house 
in-un unusually soft winter gloom, 

A blazing tire threw its radiance over the 
sick chamber,lighting up now its occu panta, 
now its treasures, 

tlad not death been hovering near, the 
light and wealth inside would have con- 
trasted pleasantly with the dreary landscape 
stretching awey tor milos around. 


Margaret's room, owing to her illness, 
was furnished as bed-rooin and sitting- 
| rooin, 


There were two windows, both 
to the ground, 

Hilda sat Opposite to one of these opening 
out into the garden, 

Suddenly a. slight, 


reaching 


hardly perceptible 


|} sound startiod her, and she raised her eyes, 


Hlér surprise and terror were so great that 
she could not repress theery which escaped 
her lips. 


“Ah, aunt, there is a dreadful face at the 
window | We have been watched [" 

Hhilda’s terror was perfectly natural, 

The apparition which = ftrightened her 


inivht even have tinade a more 
girl tremble. 

An ill-looking, jagged face, with large 
prounpvent eyes and flashing eyebails, and 
surrounded by that amount of shaggy, un- 
kept hair, which often denotes the reck 
less Villain, had peered through the window 
with a lightoing glance, which, tn one tmeo- 
nent, plainly told his purpose, 

The nan had appeared suddenly and as 
suddenly withdrew, 

The first tremor of fear 
rang loudly tor the servant. 

A tew hurried words explained the situa- 
tion, and John, the servant, darted out into 
the garden in pursuit, 

Suspense and anxiety tor her aunt agitated 
Hilda, 

‘Then a new tear rushed in upon her, 

The tnan tnust bave seen the jowels, 

If so, an attack might be expected at any 
moment, 

Loud voices inthe hall and the tramp of 
heavy footsteps toereased indefinitely the 


ou rageous 


Hilda 


passed, 


| agitation of the girl. 


the 
of 


said 
door 


“Itsonly Luke Jones, 
servant, alter he had reached 
the bed-room. ‘Elere he ims,” 

ee] only come towusk about the old lady,” 


miiss,"" 
the 


suid the unkempt Luke, boldly. “IL liked 
to hear how she was wetttn’ on.’ 
A short lecture from Hilda about giving 


people frights by coming at unseemly hours 
to the windows of private roouis, dismissed 
Luke from her presence, and imiusvediately 
after, the fellow shown Out through 
the back door. 

Tho cause of this sudden alaron had been 
at one titne one of Margaret's servants, ana 
had been sent off for lying, aud 


Was 


eVaslon, 


BUSpPClOon OF dishonesty. 

A few hours later Mis. Maytair became 
restioss, and feeling tired of her own cham 
ber, would mot be satisfied unless she were 
removed to an Old-fashioned room at the 
other eud of her house, 

Phis chamber had woany floors, many 
WihdoWS, many Cupboards, tiiany cratmiote 4. 

No one bad ove tipote Sit mines hie dleath of 
(Gaeorge Mayfair, Maryaret’s liustand., 

Thither Margaret bad to be removed, and 
she would lave no Ole to sit up with her 


but Hilda. 

Meanwhile all the jewels were put away 
carefully. ‘ 

Midnight had passed, and = the 
were in profound slaumber. 

\fter the doctor's usual call every etfort 
was nade to give Margaret the qaict which 


i 


Intnates 


Sinotaicd ibLUCe SS GED, 
‘Pest, said tine doetor, ‘is the one essen. 
t t wfor ber now, Pisree lacties sleep 
4% her jile, | pera iva ac ' 
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room in despair, rested apon a small bottle 
of ehloroform, 

A moments thought deterinined her to 
use it, 

Saturating a handkerchief with a portion 
of it, ele opened the cup ard clowor quietly 
and applied the nareotie to the tellow who 
siegtthere doubled up awif te wasina 
basket. 

Then she closed the door again, and erept 
Silemtiv back to her chair near the fire 
prac 

Asthe minutes passed she watehed the 
face of her aunt with ODreath loss auxiety and 
a beating heart. 

The soorin nad ceased; but how long 
would it be “> * 

Sotwo hours of tnwortal terror and heroic 
resolve were passed by Pilda, 

Atisata heavy sign frou: Maryaret, fol- 
lowed by «a sudden  tmovement of her 
hands, showed that the old lady had just 
awoke, 

To remove her from the room was her 
niece's first thought. 

“Jo am better, Hilda,’ she said. 
few! we @old.’’ 

“The roou ds datuip, and very dangerous 
for vou. Everything is so long out of use 
fm it.’ 

“Then better get on to ty Own roots 
nt onee, You are so gout and thouglit 
ful.’ 

With gentle hands, Hilda saw two ser 
Vants remove the invalid tuck to ber own 


“But I 


maprartines tit. 
And then following the dotnestices, she 


beckoted theta toe neuatter her 

To thetr surprise teev found in the eup 
Dourd the long suspeeted Luke, lytuy in an 
Unconscious Comadithenm,. 

Hilda charved them to watel him cure- 
fuliv, and yeu di awoke tosSecure atl 
pin rob oTabcee. 

der jesteu ns were ear ! out faith 
fuliv, and the OUursiar was Landed over to 
thi atit 

Pine Viilian liad been prowling abbout the 
house thie ater roth ti Whatetia bees dosaed Trigcdat 


ened [lilda with a view of rolsbery. 
Phe sightol tie jewls had stitsulated his 
eupidity. 


Niter pretending to leave the louse, he 


load returned this ‘ae ! entrance, 
crept type stairs, atid tat deledi littoisedll away on 
three clistamerd Cline , theeudtottigg te Carry off 
Liner ye weiss cbiariisg thi ilutil. 

The cold bad eaused tin whol wailing, 
totake frequent brat rub ak teratdy 
fisk he kept inh lithe power 
bh ompirit tia reid wd pilin frisk and 
{ PV Ed Dadian dteten aay foovgiacd sslagiaal 

Murs. Muay alr rial 1 t ’ ‘ f ana 
Wien Stromye etrotugh ft jaevat i tire at 
teiapted of beryool lier Vis, was told of 
V4 ee Pe ht . silat, untae 
‘ mia thi \ robe alba 
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XN few tn ths atterwards Margaret Misy 
fair, Who died qiever ceased to regret tice 
Joos cof dyer treasures, passed away 


Dbilda’s arcs, and lett ber favorite ulece 
her sole hetres 


Stuntom’s Choice. 
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atall, very stylish-looking girl, dressed in 
exquisite taste, and with rich garimnents 
“Show tne some ofthe new shades,”’ 

Several pieces ofthe shining fabrie were 
unrolled, and Will noted the faet that both 
ladies seemed equally interested in) the 
choice, but the companion of the stylish 
girl who had first spoken was far inere 
quiet than her imend, in voice, inanner, 
Mined cl coms, 

Wili's experienced eyes told him that 
the cost was tess than balf of her compan. 
lion's, and yet she seemed equally well- 
dressed, winle her appearance was lady- 
like and refined. 

"Ob, Vinnie,” said her companion, ‘this 
shade will suit you perfectly. [Tam not 
fair enough to wear it, but it isa lovely 
tint for a blonde. Don't look any 
further,” 

“lL am not going to get anew dress, 
Muareia.’ 

“Not get a new silk for Mrs, Hartley's 
party? Why, Vin, it will be one of the 
most dressy cecasions of the season, You 
have never been at one of Floy Hartley's 
parties?” 

“No; Miss Hartley is) a recent acquaint- 
ALC, 

“Then take inv advice and get ahandsomne 
You have no sea how much they 
dress there,” 

“T ean't afford it, Marcia.’ 

"Oho, nonsense i 

“Hutitis «a faet. My allowance will not 
laste until spring unless Iam very eco- 
eorieal,”’ 

“As af your father would not give you 
twenty now dresses if you asked = for 
thier, 

“TT know he would, but he gives mea 
liberal allowanes, and I find it sulfi- 
Chent, 

The above conversation carried onin a 

mwotone, Was apparently unheard by the 
Kiotling clerk, Whose quick ear had, how- 
ever, caught every word of it. 


dre ss. 


lie looked again at the sweet-faced little 
lady, resolving that Floy Hartley should 


Introdues hin at the party for which his 
eard oof invitation had already been re- 
coved, 

“Come, Vinnie, give me the benefit of 
vour taste,’ sud Mareta; “LT am tired of all 
the bright eolors that sult tnv stvie of 
beauty. Is there not one of those delicate 
trots that | could wear? ’ 

“Tie peach blossom, Marcia, with black 
lace, Tt vou will come over, T will show 
vou a new fold for trisvootag,”’ 

“Oh, Madame B——wi!l 
handsomely. Po omever 
dress, do vou?” 

‘lTinake all oy dresses, [ took lessons 
ofa first-rate dressumiker on purpose,”’ 

“You like tie peach blossom?” 

“To do,” holding it against ber compan- 

ns shoulder, ‘‘ltis’ certarily beeoung. 
Not so glaring as a pink, but as pretty. 
Your black lace overdress will be lovely 
Witte it.’ 

“T shall have an overskirt of the same, 
With anew thread lace trimming. 1 teased 
paout of a new dress this moring, and I 
nean lohave the full benetit of lis gener- 
ositv. ‘Pwenty-five yards,” she added, to 
the clerk, and Wall tneasured off the dress, 

Ite sawithe ladies going from counter to 
counter, and the boar being still early, bad 
leisure to saunter about a little, marking 
Vinnie s purchase of blue ribbons and her 
care in selecting What was of good quality, 
her selection of gloves, and ler unselfish 
interest in all ber friend's purchases, from 
the dress and thread lace to the sv loves and 
acostly web ofa handkerecliet, 

Iividently Miss Marcia intended that ber 
father should indeed supply an entire new 
dress, 

There was a discussion over some new 


inake it up 
nake an evening 


TEL. vou Une Poin, To oeiuntt afford fans, a recent importation exquisitely dis- 
t (3 Snowadavs ua soeXtravagant, plaved by aclerk. - 
tliat uit terrifies any Han conten Vinnie’s quiet “can *tatford it,’? was proof 
proat beatries \ Puere is: you veo Ayweinst temptation, but Marcia added a 
ite, Miss Phart she oad red ft nein White featheror tan of dainty beauty to ber 
atrict i ast oe bithur, that she List of purchases, 
Couldo't imagine bow any one could exist kloy Hartley was rather surprised that 
Without th | ‘ Aid motu wo l Will Stanton, who was a favorite of her 
k \ ' men weoan Tndian shaw father’s while she had won his unele’s 
us i \ sitv for a idy’s) ward heart, never paid) ber those marked atten- 
r tions that were so evidently the desire of 
Mi OX if , Will. Siie the old pentienian. 
lias a ae j ther to poy lier Bat ber surprise was changed to chagrin 
i “ When he asked a special litroduetion to 
\ t \ crichliusband Miss Vinnie Tlolway, and was that voung 
{ { t | 1 ivud M Itartieoy’s lady's devoted) cavalier for the eveuiny of 
bon ’ vould be atthe Miss Hartley's party. 
er it al ila n nd, mvoin “The voung lady in white with blue rib- 
« ' ssinall, Jt bons?’ she had said in answer to his re- 
pros | frfian Shawis and ! ra tiekets quest; “that is Miss Holwav, a Sechool:mate 
wil it itt tu Miers. Stanton, Toot Mareta Liviugstone’s. I have met ber at 
would ran i debt. Now fat quite re- the Livingstone’s, but am not well ac- 
solved to savea little evers vear till Down  quainted. Marcia tells we her father is 
ahome, and can sta basiuess for mis well off, but has a very large family.’ 
welt.’ ; Vil oof) this Will found: later was quite 
“A wood wile would help vou, Will ?” true. 
“Hut where is she to be fomud 2?” Tiere was a large fatnilvy, and Vinnie 
Joto ehuek ia t it the idea of lis was the very sunshine of tome, 
ever wis r iormicton oon the subjeet, Well educated berself, she was alwavs 
and the pent i » toa , finished thei ready to ussist the younger ones in their 
prepraations fore it , Started for the studies, 
place of bus ~ With nitmble fingers, trained to work, 
Jon Was ’ 1 his nephew shesaved her tather tnany pounds by her 
clerk in @ larg elder wentle abiliitv to eut and fit dresses, and the will- 
THAN DOSORSSi Ny ap « s empboved hus Migrre ss to btipeart some Of her Knowledye 
time, et f ni i it trots a hlor- to lier sisters, 
ror of idleness A neat housekeeper, she spared her 
Lliands oie ‘ ed ind = well nother tuany an boar for visiting, reading, 
educated, \W Sta s a favorite in | or rest. 
BOCIELY And vet she was no drudye. 
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Eveuing silks, you please, sald one, i and Lis .vve was pretty Vinuie i way, 


till he found himself in serious consulta- 
tion with his unele again. 

“So it is not ny pet Floy Hartley," said 
the old gentleman. “It would serve you 
right if I inarried her inyself,”’ 

“fT will give ny consent,” said Will stil. 
ingly. 

“No, my boy, no! You and your pretty 
Vinnie must fill iny old heart, as you have 
promised meacorner in your home long 
vears ago. Will, when wy hair was is 
brown as your own, and ny eyes a8 bright, 
1, too, had tny love dream. 

“] was a country boy then, and to owna 
farin was the very height of my ambition, 
] was working bard for a farmer named 
Nelson, for T had no parents, when there 
came to visit iny euiployer a Cousin frou 
the city. 

“The advent of Josephine Nelson was an 
event in our village, and her beauty and 
grace were fully appreciated by all around 
her. 

“Working on her cousin's fart, T was 
constantly near her. IT drove her if she 
wished to see the surrounding Scenery, and 
aswe jolted over the rough country roads, 
she told me of the great city, of the open- 
Inus there for cnuergy, wdustry, and tal- 
cut. 

“She found Twas fond of reading, and 
Jent ie volumes She had brougiut with her, 
We read together; we walked) towether in 
shaded lanes, and [ gathered wild flowers 
Which sie wore in ler bosom and tatr, 

“To make a long story short, Will, I 
loved her with all the wild enthusiasua of a 
boy, and thy tuature reason Of a tian. She 
was fac above ime ip yrace, in beauty and 
yoodnmess, but she was yventio as sue Was 
fair wiodest and tender.” 

“When |} told her my love, she laid her 
little white hands iminy rough brown one, 
aud promised to be tiny wit ;* 


“Then she went home to the eity, and I 
added siilling alter shilling to toy hoard, 
to follow her, 

OMr. Nelson wrote to Josephine’s father 
forme, and tie proiuscd me a place in his 
counting- lous 

“Then Ttound out why my suit was fav- 
ored, WhY no Cross Was laid upon iy darl- 
Ings love, 

“TL had thought her pale delicate beauty 
was only the city’s refinement, Compared 
With the robust charias of Our country 
lusses, 

“} found that it was the beauty of that 
scourge of eities—consutmption, 

“Her parents knew my darling could not 
live to be my bride, but becanse she had 
given me the treasure of her love, they 
made nme weleoame as a son in their home. 

“[T spent my days in the counting-house 
of Mr. Nelson, my evenings with Jose- 
phine. 

“Slowly she faded before ny longing eves, 
growing weaker and weaker, Ull she died, 
clasping my hand in hers. 

“That was forty years ago, Will, but I 
have loved no wolnan since, 

“T will keep faith with Josephine till we 
meet in heaven, 

“When I die, Will, all I have will be 
yours, but bury this with me,” 

" As he spoke, he put a small locket that 
had been hidden in lis bosom, into Will's 
hands, 

Opening it disclosed the face ofa very 
beautiful wouran. 

At the sight of it Will eried— 

“How much like Flo Hartley 1 

“Mrs. Hartley is Josephine’s sister,’’ Said 
John quietly. “Now you know why 1 aim 
so tond of Flo.” 

There was a long silence, and Unele 
John knew by Will’s) faee and the firm 
graspothis hand = that his story had fallen 
upon Symmpathising affection, 

“Come,” he said cheerfully, after a long 
panse, “Tf Miss Holwav has actually ae- 
cepted you, Linust see about a wedding 
present. ‘ 

“She actually has,’ said Will, 

But when the wedding day was tixed. 
and Will consulted bis  unele about a 
house, be was infortied that Mrs. Stauton’s 
wedding-present frou her new unele 
would be a neat house, fully furnished, in- 
eluding one room reserved ior Uiele 
Jobu. 

There are children’s voices now in the 
handsome house, and Uneie Jolin has stood 
geod-lather to a sturdy namesake. 

The sun of prosperity shines upon Will, 
but he SAVs his Hhustness suecess, lis hia Py 
home, his freedom from worldly perplexi- 
ties, have all depended otponm the good 
sense of his wife, who, in all expenditures, 
all charities, first considers whether or not 
she ean afford the outhiy; sud while she is 
jiberal and larwze-hearted, Is never ashamed 
to exereise Ceomoulryvy Tf mece sary, or to de- 
cling an extriavarince 

—_ ” - 
Lives Prolonged, 
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; The Taunt Avenged. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 











‘FVII red glow of sunset threw its long, 
quivering lances of light) athwart 
snowy fields, leafless copses, and slug- 

pish streams, fast bound in steely links of 

lee, 

Phe rooks cawed mourntully in the trees, 
aud in the distance the village church spire 
rose up like a picturesque glimpse out of 
sole painted landscape, 

And the peal of — bells was searcely 
sweeter than Flora Landis’s voice, as she 
sprang lightly from the chaise to the door, 
slep. 

“T have enjoyed my ride so much, Mr, 
Dallas! And you won't forget to come tos 
morrow with the new book you were tell. 
ing me of?” 

Carrie Swindon, a tall, spare yirl ota 
very uncertain age, had looked soberly on 
from behind the window-curtains, and 
when Flora tripped in, with eyes spark. 
ling like hazel stars, and cheeks flushed a 
solt, peachy bloom, she met her with 
severe dignity. 

“Fora, you ought not to do that.” 

“Ought not to do what?” 

“To encourage that young man,” 

“Oh, fiddlcsticks!" said) Flora, twisting 
her bow and throwing it carelessly on the 
table. “One toust amuse one’s sell some- 
how, and it’s dull here,”’ 

“But it isn’t fair, either to Reuben Dallas 
or to Dr. Mav.” 

Fiora made up her searlet mouth into a 
grimace expressive of the utinost con- 
Lotmnpt. 

“Don't interfere, please, Carrie. Both 
the gentlemen vou mention are auite able 
to take cure of theu.selves.”’ 

Carrie Swinden bit her lip. 

“No one would take you to be an en- 
gaged girl, Flora.” 

“Wouldi’t they ? 

“And certainly it is searcely a creditable 
course of couduct, this which you are pur- 
suing.” 

“Wio made you my preceptress, Car- 
rie?’ saucily demanded Miss Landis. 
“What amuil you are, to be sure! Don't 
you know I was engaged totwo gentlemen 
ata time for six months, onee? It was 
such fun! Rings—hbouquets—all the new 
novels, and kid gloves by the box, fresh 
frowns Varis,, But oue day they both hap- 
pened to come at the same tine, and ny 
ittle pamie was played out.” 

“Floral” 

“Girls all do it, Carrie. All city girls, I 
mean. You poor country aborigines can’t 
ot course, be expected to be up to the 
time. But since IT bave been enyuped to 
Dr. May, who has rather a jealous streak 
in his composition, I’ve been somewhat out 
of practice, Io imust allow—and this rural 
schoolusaster is exeellent fun?’ 

“But, Flora, he thinks you are in earn- 
est,”? reimonstrated Carrie Swindon. 

“Well let hii. He'll get over it. I’m 
sure the men are merciless enough in their 
flirtatious with us poor girls.’ 

“And T suppose you never think of how 
you may be spoiling the chances of other 
girls,” added Carrie, somewhat bitterly. 

“Tin net spoiling yours, at any rate,’’ 
retorted Flora. “For it ever there was an 
old inaid beyond the reach of Lelp, you are 
one.” 

Carrie reddened, and tossed her head. 

It was quite true, this speech of beautiful 
Flora Landis’, but it was none the pleas- 
anter to hear. 

And when Flora shot that poisoned ar- 
row, It was the yreatest mistake she ever 
made in her life, for it) transformed Carrie 
Into her bilterest enemy. 

Piora Landis was spending a few winter 
weeks at the home of her father’s distant 
cousin, 

And, in the meantinme, she amused her- 
sell bv a tranquil little flirtation with Reu- 
ben Dallas. 

But it were better far that she bad not 
hurled that last) tempting taunt at her ina- 
ture: cousin, for, as she sat before the fire 
that night in raby merino, with a delicate 
lice putfing ather throat, and rings glitter- 
Ing oon her plutip, rose-tipped fingers, 
luxurious!y dreaiming over the volume of 
Lalla Rookh in her lap, Carrie had al- 
] 

‘ 


” 


eadyv lad the = tirst stone of the edifice of 


“Where’s Carrie?" said she, looking 
sleepily up. 

“Cone to one ofthe neighbors, I believe,”’ 
said Mrs. Swindon, who was already heart- 
ily tired of her city guest. 

* « * a” * * 


“She told ine so Lerself—makes no secret 
Whatever of it.”” said Miss Swindon, in mys- 
ferious Contab with Eilie Dallas, the sehool- 
inaster’s Sister, 

“low dares she,” eried Effie, with flash- 
ing eves and deep-dyed cheeks, “to trifle 
With one so good and noble as Reuben ?” 

“My dear, those eoquettes stoy at noth- 
ing,’ said Carrie, vindietively. 

“And Reuben is wearing her ring, and 
She has got his seal that papa left him in 
his will. 


\nd of course Reuben supposes that it 
AMOUDIS to an engagement. Oh, Carrie! 
‘ t wihtI to do?’ 

‘+ 1 ca lonothing,’’? said Carrie, 
‘But 1 can—I wiust. Am I to'sit tamely 
V brother's happiness w recked? 

~ I s ! s Is CI 
— 
“ : 

4 5 y Am i now 
J 4auy weapous in Reuben’s 


bebal! ? 
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“But,” cried, Carrie witb glittering eyes 
of triumph, “you will not tell Reuben?” 

“Of course not. Do you suppose any testi- 
mony could make him believe her any- 
thing less than an angel of light ?” 

And so, upon the Monday following, Efe 
Dallas took the train tv London, and went 
straight to Dr. May's. 

He rose at her entrance—a tall, gentle 
manly man, 

“IT aim nota patient, sir,”’ said Effie,color- 
ing and feeling ber beart throb. “I ain 
only Effie Dallas trom Park, where Flora 
Landis is staving.”’ 

“Sit down,’’ said Dr. May, looking in- 
tentiyat her. “Dv not hurry yourself, 
W hat is it that you have got to tell me?” 

“Only,” said Effie, making a resolute ef- 
fort to overcome the lump in her throat, 
“that Miss Flora is—is allowing my brother 
Reuben to believe that he is very dear to 
ber.”’ 

And she told her story, with all a sister’s 
BSimmple eloquence, 

Dr. May listened quietly. 

“This is strange,” said he; ‘‘very strange. 
Of course, itis nota pleasant hearing to 
me—but I can appreciate your inotives, 
Miss Dallas, and I honor your courage and 


spirit. I will go to Park inyself, to-mor- 
row!” 
* ~ * * * * 
‘Dearest Reuben, vou know that I love 


you.” 

" Jt was a pretty tableau in Mrs.Swindon's 
poy in the twilight—pretty Flora, with 
sr head on Reuben Dallas's shoulder, her 
hand reposing in his, 

She liked love-making in the abstract, 
and she was suffic ently practised in the 
trade to know that there were ways of plip- 
ping clear ofall bleme and responsibility, 


whenever she should get tired of the 
pastiine. 
Exceptin extreme cases, such as the 


present, for treacherous Carrie Swindon, 


opening the door without ceremony, Dr. 
May walked in. 

Flora gave a sbrick. 

Reuben himself started back, rather 
alazed, 

“T fear that I am intruding,’’ said Dr. 


May, with great composure, ‘Are you en- 

aged tu this young lady, sir ?’’ turning to 
Eeuhen. 

“Certainly I am,’ said the young man. 

“In that case, I] nay as well withdraw 
ny claims,’’ said Dr. May, ‘Hereis your 
ring, Miss Landis. Your letters shall be 
returned at iy earliest convenience.” 

“But Emerson ” faltered Flora, 

“Further discussion would only be pain. 
ful,’’? said May. ‘1t I ain to believe the evi- 





dence of ny own senses, you will easily 
console yourself for ny defection.” 
“Flora,” cried Dallas, asthe tall, young 


physician disappeared, *‘is this true? Were 
you really engaged to this—this other 
man?” 

But Flora Landis only answered him by 
sobs and tears and streng indications of 
hysterics. 

“Go away,’ cried Flora, 
all your fault.”’ 

“My fault! echoed the astonished lover. 

“And I wouldn’t marry youif there 
wasn’t another man in the world,” went on 
the excited girl, “I did love Emerson 
May, and now I have lost hiin.’’ 

“And serves you right,’’ said Carrie 
Swindon to herselfas she hurried to the 
rescue with sinelling salts, 

That was Flora’s Jast flirtation. 

She had come to the conclusion that it 
didn’t pay ; and the next year she married 
e grey-haired old widower, as jealous as 
Bluebeard. 

And report does say that Dr. May is en- 
gaged to little Effie Dallas. 
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The Widow’s Mystery. 


‘Dear me! it’s 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


prettiest little widows that ever looked 

fascinating in the flutter ct black rib- 
bonus and transparent crapes; yet,somnehow, 
no one was ever jealous of the affectionate, 
warin-hearted, beautiful young widow. 

For was she not ready to help the help- 
less, care for the careless, and think for the 
thoughtless ? 

You couldn't help wondering what people 
did in the benighted titnes before Mrs. 
Nelly Archer caine on to the staze of life, 
80 indispensable did sue seem to human 
coinfort. 

So, of course, the verv evening of tlle day 
that Miss Mildrel Wilton became engaged 
to Henry Forrest, she caine up through the 
evening twilight, with incense of tlowers 
scattered on Ler path, to tell Neily about it. 
It was just as natural as thinking aloud, 


Me NELLY ARKCIIER was one of the 


“In love, you dear foolish thing!’ said 
Mrs. Neliv, laughingiy, linprisoning botii 


of Mildred’s fluttering hands, and looking 
archiy under the down-sweeping fringes of 
her tinid eyes. “Well, every young girl 
must coine, sooner or later, to the place 
where some happy youth becomes gloritie | 
in ber sight, and his words are like the jaw 
and the prophets. May you never awake 
troin the bilssful dream, love !”’ 
* = aa * 


“He is so changed, somehow !” 


Tie toon, which had been a narrow 
of pearl when Harry Forrest tirst whispered 


slit 


his love into Miidred’s willing ear, was ' 
Ls sickly yibtihous now and poor Mildred 
wascrving 1 Mrs. Nelly Archer's S$lw der 

“How, dearest ? said Nelly, strok 
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lug glance, 








“And? two orthree times some unspoken 
sentence hisquivered on his 
do you suppose—can it be possible 7?—that 
he has ceased to love me, and wishesto be 
released frou our engagement ?”’ 

“Not a bit of ii, love! Don’t distress your 
dear tittle head ; it willal i 


‘ come right, I 
amsure, You know that money affairs 


are in a very critical state just now, and all 
business nen are necessarily auxXious,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Archer, . 

“Dd you think that is all? murmured 
Mildred, gradually hushing her sobs, and 
drawing closer to her comforter, asa child 
distressed by sorrowful dreauis clings to its 
svothing nurse, 

“Ot course itis! And now, love, it is 
growing late, and T must send you home. 
Go by the main road, Mildred—it is Jess 
damp than the path along the river-side.”’ 

W hat possessed her wo setout by the river 
path, in spite ot Nelly’s warning? ~~ Per- 
haps because that way was nearest—perhaps 
because the finger of fate wasin the thing. 

For, as she approached a dense mase of 
Silver birch wood that skirted the path, the 
sound of low voices made her start) behind 
the trees with an uueasy conse.ousness that 
8h6 Was not alone, 

The tones came nearer; and as the 
speakers emerged into the uncertain moon- 
light from the shadowed place where the 
path wound through the gien, her heart 
stood still with chill, sick horror. 

She knew the promenaders well, 

Was this the reason Nelly had 
her to go by the main road ? 

Oh, false triend—recreant lover—no need 
toask why Llenry was melancholy and 
changed. 

“Nelly, vou are anangel! Why should 
I not go with you ?” she heard him say, as 
they paused atthe path that led too Mrs, 
Archer's house. 

Nelly shook her head laughingly. 

“Mind,” she said, “not a word of this to 
Mildred—poor litthe Mildred !’ 

There are times when a miinute seems to 
compress into its seconds all the bitterness 
of years; and our readers way judge, if 
they can, how long this night was to Mil- 
dred Wilson’s breaking heart. 

By inorning’s faint dawn, however, her 
resolves were all taken. 

She would release Forrest from his troth, 
though her own heart-strings parted—!ut 
she never would see Nelly Archer more. 

Ah, why had she not suspected this 
double-dealing before ? 

“Why, Mildred, vou don't 
glad to see ine this morning!” 

And Harry Porrest’ playfully pulled 
away the hand that shaded Mildred’s tear- 
stained eyes and Jooked lovingly into her 
face. 

“Why, what's the matter?—vou have 
been crying! Well, I suppose T tmusti’t 
ask any queyions. I came, dearest one, to 
ask if you would allow me to tix Thursday 
week for our wedding-day ?” 

“My wedding-day will never come, 
Henry,’’ said Mildred, controlling her agi- 
tation by a strong effort. “I release you 
from our engagement from this moment!” 

“What do you mean?” ejaculated Henry. 


desired 


seein at all 


“Release ie? But I won't be released!" 
“Do not let us prolong this interview,” 
said Mildred, tremulouslv. “I was aece- 


dentally in the river path last night, and, 
witnessed the parting between you and 
Helen Archer.” 

“Well, what of it?’’ said Henry, still ina 
state of bewilderment. 


} 


lips. Nelly | 
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ml The Wedding Veil. 


BY JOUN FROST, 





PFVHERE was once upon a time a yoang 
princess who was so proud that she 
could find no one suttable to be her 

husband. 

Sie was very beautiful, and the daughter 
ota great king, and, -one after the other, 
kings catne te court her, but her only an- 
swer was, "No; ] will nevermarry until a 
king comes who can conquer all the other 
kings; then IT shall be the wife of the king 
of t.e world, and no one can hold herself 
higher than I,"’ 

At last, one morning, @ bugle played at 
the gate of the castle, and someone asked 
for admission, 

“Who is there?” 
guarded the pate. 

“The king who conquers all kings,’’ an- 
swered a voice, “and he coimes to court the 
king's daughter.” 

Then the drawbridge was let down, aad 
they flung the gates wide oper, expecting a 
king to enter with a great retinue of atten- 
dants, but, instead, One mighty tixuro en- 


those asked who 


tered alone, dressed ino armor, with the 
Vizor closed, so that lis faee could not be 
seen. 

lle bowed low before the king, who de- 


sired to know bis name and country. 
“My pame you know, sire,’’ replied the 


armed fizure, “\Ly face you shall soon see, 
' ath Kits ofall k nus, for never vet have I 
neta king Leould not) conquer. 1 have 
heard of the fame of your beautiful, proud 
princess and amo here to clatuy her band, 
for Linake no Gtupty boast, as she shall ac. 
knowledge.” 

The old harpers sitting at the foot ot the 


to 
harps 
re the hotes 


and bevan 
‘tnselves the 


throne strack their 
play Poul dnp Sprite « 
bevan to wall, 
of a tuneral song, 


harps 
ith 


tnd Line notes we 


11 





saddle. “I pay my duty to tny bride's 
mother!’ be said; and stooped to kiss ber 
hand. 

She 
arins. 

“Kings and queens!" cried the bride- 
broain; “I, death conquer them all! Come 
tomy aris, my bride; | bave won you 
fairly!" 

Heclasped ber to his breast, where she 
dropped like a crushed lily, and spurred 
his horse towards the tomlin. 

A storm black and terrible, swept up the 
valley, and quenecbed the moonlight; and 
the courtiers and the soldiers, bearing their 
dead king and queen, rode back to their 
castle, while the rain beat upon them, and 
thebands of the harpers, still moved by 
some unknown power, played a dirge 
never heard belore, 


shrieked and fell into her ladies’ 


As for the proud princess no one ever 
Saw her again. 
Only when certain long, white clouds 


Swept across the sky, country people will 
Whisper to each other, ‘That is the wed- 
ding veil of the proud princess,” 


—_«_ - > - 


ODDITIES OF GENIUS.—Some atnusing 
features tromn the lives of celebrated men 
have been brought together by a German 
writer. 

Auber wrote on horseback ; it was not 
possible for bin to write in any other place 
thanin Paris, however beautiful another 
residence might and ‘however many 
Other attractions it might offer, e 

Adain composed the best when he lay 
with his clothes on in bed, and showed as 
great untipathy to all nature as love to his 
The same antipathy toall beauty is 
charged to Donizetti, who always slept when 
he wenton a journey, when he should have 
given his attention to the roinantic scenery 
ot Switzerland and Italy. 

Sartl could only 
room without furniture, 


eats, 


beeome inspired 


and which 


in a 
Was 


dinily bigglite {, 


The king reproved them, but the guest, 
Who stood there in his) armor, waved his 
hand to them, 

“Sad music suits me best,” hesaid. ‘io | 


On. 

And they played, being unable to stop,so 
thata listener would have believed that 
some great wrief had come to the royal fam- 
lv; and to these notes the princess en 
tered, at her tather’s sutmtoions,al’ in white, 
with vemsia her hair; beautiful as a fairy, 
pale asa pearl, 


Sie looked at the new-comer; ho re 
garded her from beneath lis vigor. 

“The king who has never failed to eon- 
querany King he las met, and who will 


continue to conquer all Kings, has @¢ome to 
offer vou his hand,” he said. ‘Will vou be 
his queen, beautiful princess 7?" 


The princess looked at- littn wravely. 
“Why do you hide your face?” she 
asked. 
“Tt was not a beautiful king whom you 
| desired to inarry, butone who could con 
| quer all other kings,’ he said. You will 


“Nothing,” faltered Mildred, almost in- | 


audibly; “only if IT had 
that your affections were 
meto Mrs. Archer, I 


sooner Known 
transferred trou 
should sooner have 


set vou free from all allegiance towards 
ine.”’ 
She broke down here, the poor little 


heroine, and burst into 4 passion of tears 

“My darling Milly,’’ said Henry, asifa 
sudden light had broken in on his perplex- 
ity, “will you hear my explanation ? 
Nelly made me promise secrecy, but she 
never could have foreseen these circum- 
stances. 

‘NI affections hvve been svcurely placed 


beyond iy keeping ever since Tsaw one 
Miss Mildred Wilto B 

“T never dreauit of transferring thei, 
and couldn’tif T were totrv. tut dearest 
Milly, since@ our engagement | have be- 
come a COmparativery poor tian throtyrh 
the failure of business men with whos I 
was indirectly involved, and = I trem d 
lest it should be inv duty to ask vou to 


Wall veurs ior me, Or even to pive tie 


ip 
For, Milly, IT could not ask 


You to iuarry a 


beysar ! 
“But Mrs. Archer so carnestiv desired 
the inparriage to goon, that she has notily 


placed a large portion of her wealth in iny 
hands—as a loan, of cour.e—to enable ine 
to begin the world once more, 

“Tue sun of fortune, thanks to Nelly, is 
beyinuing to shine on me ones aan, and | 
come to claim yvouras iny bride!” 

“Then Melly does not love you?” mur- 
mured Mildred Wilton, her eyes sparkling 
throush tears like a rainbow, 


“Love me? | should think not; but I 
lean tell you Whom she does love—your 
hamedsome brotler <A SHIGéY, Who is heariyv 
fasjealous of our busiuess inlerviews us 
vour tle self. Toey are over now, Mi 
t {1 i shouldn't wonder if we had two weud- 
lings one of these days!’ 
And Miidred eried again upon her lov 
‘as Strony manliv breast—but the wer 
' t or irs ’ Nor ’ mive r «! 
st} had Coltfessed vet vy 
\ Al ti uw 4 T 
7 
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| iu Ler youthiul days. 


Kee Iny face soon enough,’ 
The princess shuddered, but she held her 
ead bigh. 


“Assuredly,’’ she answered, “you are 
right. Ouly prove what vou say is true, 
and [will marry you though you are hid- 
eousasever can be; but pive me the 
proots.”’ 

The figure in arinor shook with a deep 
laugh. 

“Marry me, princess,” be said, “and I 
Will lend you tothe spot where are those 
kings whorn PT bave laid low, Marry me, 
and we will go with the King vour 


father, the queen your nother, the harpers, 


the soldiers, and all the whole eourt, and 


sea the Spoetacle, It I show it mot to you 
you immay break your wedding-ring and 
take back your vow, and return to. this 
earth free of ise foreverinore.”’ 

His words earricd betief with them. 


“T will 
and take y 

Then the barpers 
ens brought the we 


lnarry you,’’ said 
ou at vour word.” 


the princess, 


played, and the tnaid- 
ldinnge veil, and the tar 
ted othe 


riage Ceremony wa yo rived, 
uf i procession sei forth fromthe eastle to 
sce if the King 1 \ rhad snook truth 
and Vas Fea ‘ jueror oft t hig 
\ id lie I le ! ee it hit hy r i 
is no tivate of r Seer i | ‘ 5) 
Poe taiened ditto ‘| i. 
4 | ' } - ‘ “ 
(on Siig ‘ \ t hill id awa 
hs Ltouey Saw to castio, a do «day ule 1, anc 
yiit eat snd & thie Lid trot balt : tout 
at last, whet LF eedy Wits Ure, ft trtned 


roferledthe way down into a deep valle 


Stontini could onl fecomposein the dark, 
and Meyerbeer composed best during 
violent thunder storms, underthe roof of 
his house, 

Salieri pained his 
walked quick!y through the 
With a bitauans Coiromgpe, toeauutitae 
great quantity of confections, 

Haven in order to compose, satin a soft 
arin-chair with bis gaze directed to Hloaven. 

Giock composed in the Open air, best: in 


inspiration while he 
streets fti,led 
ealing «a 


ithe glaring sunshine, He liked champagne 


d there Cotttuanded tiem to batt. 

"s & etnies tee tay kinygdotu,’ Bile Bt a 

aiid at is AS J said. 

Due princess looked above her, and siw 
onevery side only toutbs, and vaults, and 
praves, 

“Winit loes this mean?’ she e !. 
“Where is your reat palaee, your tilt 
towers, your conquered kings?" 

Asshe spoke jaros im the harp + 
hands ty A to] Vo azaill f theiseiy 
4Waliing tune never heard before, t 
froze tue blood Loe listeners: and ‘ 
brideyrooms answered, “‘Dehold! thes 
the tombs of kings! IT have comaqnue i 
thems every ° 

ae | ut touect { therm and th fe bye 
iti 

Sh us fia 1 t rea now 
3 | ! “ ‘ fesy 

T r 
; 
Bein wet Vs Mia I} = 


by his work, and yesticulated very Violent- 
ly, as if he were an actor onthe boards, 
Handel wandered in the chureh-yard,and 
when he wished to become ipapired, he sat 
himself down ino @ corner of it,which was 
shaded by weeping willows. 


Paesicllo Ccoumposed in bed, and) did) not 
leave it until he had tinished a whole 
operatic scene or act. 


Mehul was a great worshiper of flowers, 
and often fell into silent reverio in) Observ 
ingthern, He felt happiest in a quiet gar- 
len. ' 

Mozcrt gained bis inspiration by reading 
Hlomer, Dante, Petrarch, Sehiller, Ossian 
and Victor bHluge. 

Schiller inspired his muse by the smell of 
rotten apples, whieh he kept constantly in 
hiswesk ; besides this he liked to live amid 
surroundings corresponding to the subject 
upon Which be worked, Wh en he wrote 
the last act to “Mary Stuart’ he had his ser- 
vants clothed in black ; and #0 long as he 
worked on “Wallenstein” he newleeted no 
review or other tuilttary spectacle, and at 
batlle pieces to 


hottie his wite HUSl sli 
hit. 


(ioethe loved to have plastic works of art 


before him as he wrote, 

Itis known that in tits ereation of his 
Iphigenia, he had the image of an antique 
temmale before tino, in order to #ee if that 
which he made his heroine say would suit 
th: features betore tii, 

Jean Paul replenished hiss ideas while 
taking awalk, and drank «a glass of beer 
now and then on the way. 


In writing he loved the strong sinell of 
flowers, Hferr von Kleist worked with 
yreat difficulty, and when he tiade poetry, 

44s hit 1 ae tlic Villian Vv is- 
fiend 

Just the pposit vam the ease sith 
J f nied, 

J Kits 41 ts y 
~ and etl ies W i “ bingg i iy 
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BOASTFUL BEN. 





BY PIPKIN. 
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| 
At length Ben gave up that plan and tried | 


| 


EN BIGGS was the most wonderfal boy 


that ever lived, 
) He could lita greater weight, jamp 
igreater height, run faster, throw turther, 


climb bigher, learn more quickly and write | 


more beautifully, than any other bow that 
the village, or even the country, could pro- 
duee, 

At least, 40 one might jadge from the 
wonderful thins which Ben Biggs hinselt 
related. 

Giirls were donkeys, Ben said; they could 
not do anythiog. 

And the only reason they were obedient 
and good was because they were afraid of 
being punished, 

I am afraid Ben's sister, Ruth, had rather 
a bard time of it, but she was a good girl, 
and sud Jittle, though she often wished Hen 
would not speak to her so rudely, or be so 
rough io his behavior. 

Now, tnostof the bovs in 
which Ten Bigus went were «inaller than 
he, and as he would thrash them if they 
laughed at him, they said nothing, and Ben 
bade fair to grow ap both a bully and a 
brawwart. 

But, one day, anew family came to the 
Village, and Jack Smart, the eldest sou was 
sentto sehool fora few months till his) fa- 
ther should settle down and have tine to 
look round for some suitable work tor Jack 
bo «clo, 

So Jack soon found out B 
and lanwhed hos brag to seorn, 
quite a teu Lbetween them, for 
bean cock of the walk se 


the school to 


weakiuess, 
which tade 
had 
tnat he 


n’s 


bon 


lon 


resenwed being taken down by thisshbiy new 


M4 
bow. 

“ry tell you what it is, boys,"'said Jack, 
ns he ow ilked to sehool with two of his eom 
panions one winter's day, “Ben Biggs brags 
too tmueb Dy luli, and To move we set to 
work and cure olin ofit. You meet meat 
ter schooland we'll get Biggs to walk huime 
With us. 

“He ecan’t go a dozen yards without 
boasting of somethitie that he can deoend 
we'jl just make him doit, or try to,and sce 
how silly be wil look.”’ 

So when school was out, Jack called 
to Den: 

“Hallo, Ben, come home our way; it's hot 
much farther for you, ana (hero's some dine 
fur ahead; the pond ts atl frozen over, ane 
if it hords, we mean to take a slide, IT can 
tell vou.’ 

ton could not resist the te 
slide, s)he wernt with ther, 
wouldanuch rather Jack Sioaart 
Lrerenry 

“Wa 
vir bust 
tarked one of the 


out 


nptation of a 
theevtucety dae 
had net 
peers, 

snowball in 
didn't we Jee?’ re 


they walked 


thie our 


vcrreat 
evertiinn 


pricucdes 
, 
boys, aus 
at or. 
“Not so bis as the one TL inade 
ter, sand Ben. 
ma) rrodeed! 


lust win 


‘said Jack with asly whinee 


at his tromends; “and how bi was yours, 
been?” 

“Ou, it was yards and yards round,’ an- 
sawered Ben, Coppermine his eyes very wide, 
‘andit did goto amelt for months and 
trontha.” 

“PDearme!’ exclaimed Jack, with well 
feroned astonishient; ‘ul aust have been 
nearly unidsutanmier tien before it had all 
treited, 

“Well, mswered Ben, in an injured 
tone and so DP dare say it would lave been, 
ouly we broke itupto make litthe  smow- 
balls of, alter the other snow had all left 
us. 

“Reuben Rollins said he could throw a 


snowball bigher than DT, and bl knew better. 
Jtbeleve LT eould throw as high as) the 
Churechesteeple. | 

“No doubt vou eould,” 


said Jack Sinart, 


'to bey Jack Simart to 


‘hut as we lias not tine to po to the | 
church, suppose you throw a snowball 
over the top of this proe tree; 11s totiuch 
tnore than loalfl as hliizh as the clurth-Stee- 
poe. 

“OL. mo, tot mow answered Ben, ‘we 


Want to wet to the jec; Til show you another 


t sat . 

“It will oot take a tninute, and we should 
all like to sce it so aumuch—should we not, 
boys?’’ 

Phere was a peneral chorus of assent to 
this 

But Ben knew he couldn't do it, so he | 
only quickened his pace, and looked very 
Uncotortable, 

“Welloit vou ean't throw it.ean you climb 
i? asked Jack. 

“OO! course Tcun,’’ said Ben, testily, “but | 
Tin not going to stay now; T want to get to 
the pond.” 

“Ou, youean climb it!" repeated Jack; 
“well, perhaps you ean, but its a stiffish 
Clint; there are no boughs til you get 
nearly tothe top, and the trunk Is a good 
size round, Come, Ben, let us see vou 
« le 

ltell you TL wantto havea slide,” an- 
swered Ben, in an angry inanner, “and I 
mini mot groiny lo slay fhow so you needn't 
Lisinnk it 

Jack answered never a word, but quietly 
whisked the cap off Ben's head and sent it 
wWihiiriltigy tp it the tree, where it lodged 

ht rat s. 
At first [se ked dis solately at his 
i each st 
yf jaugbver 
wanted to know yw tell 5 prat Was 


over which Le could turow, 


to clitmb, 

Hut the trunk was rather large, and the 
bark slippery, and there was nothing to 
take hold of, 

He tnanaged to struggle up a few feet, 
and then down be came with.a rush, bury- 
ing Linwmelf in the suow, with his heels in 
theair, in the most ludicrous position lmn- 
ayinable, 

At last poor Ben had toacknowledge t..at 
he could not climb the tree, and walked 
sullenly and silently along after his cotm- 
panions, wonderiig what his father would 
say When Le saw him come home withouta 
cap. 

baer this, it was not long before the four 
boys reached the pond for which they were 
bound, 

The water was frozen from end to end, 
butasingle glance sufficed to tell Jack 
Sinart that the ice would not yet bear their 
wetrcht. 


“T don't believe it will hold,’’ said he, 
sanding with one foot apon the shore, and 
pressing the surface of the ice very cau- 


tiously with the other, 

“Better net goon yet, boys,” he added, 
after he had eyed it for a minute or two, 
with bis bands in his pockets; “it will hold 
to-orrow, and then we'll have a rattling 
good slide.’ 

“T've walked across when it has been 
much weaker than thut,’’ said Ben, as they 
went away. 

“Have you, though?” asked Jack, stop- 
ping short; “perhaps you would dire walk 
aCrOSS How?” 

“Dare! Of course | dare! ‘answered Ben; 
“but it is mot likely Tats going to stand in 


the cold without any cap om iny head. I 
want to wet home,”’ 
Jack Sinart said nothing, bat) whispered 


who sud- 
bad hitn 
less than 


something Go hiss companions, 
denly seized hold) of Ben, and 
overon lis back in the snow in 
no tiie, 

In wasecond Jack twitehed off 
and before the poor boy could regain his 
feet, bad sentilt skimming along the = sur- 
face of the ice, and it stopped near the cen 
tre of the pond. This was too mueh. 


ten's shoe, 


To go homme with nocap and only one 

Shoe, ana hop at that! 
ton burst into tears of rage and = vexa- 
thot. 

“Whatare you ervying for?’ asked Jack 
Sinart. L thought you said you could 
walk across?” 

Ben did net answer, 

Ile thought perhaps the ice might bear 


him after all, 

Ile took one step,but it broke beneath his 
weluht. 

lortunately the water at the edge was not 
above his ankles, but the shock of break- 
iny through sent poor Ben forward upon 
his face, 

Ile putout bis hands to save himself, and 
broke the iee again, his hands going into 
cold water and the slime at the bottoin of 
the pond, 

son scrambled out in a terrible plight. 
lis cap was yone, his hands and arms were 
dripping ard half frozen, and one foot was 
mus a shoe, 

What wouder if he lifted up his voice and 
wept! 

Just then, as it chanced, Ben's sister Ruth 
caine by on her way from the girls’ school, 
atthe other end of the village. 

She saw what a plight poor Ben was = in, 
and learned trom his tormentors what had 
happened, 

Phen running to her brother, Ruth threv 
her artis roun dhis neck, 

“Don'tery, Ben,’ she said, 
and fetch Rover. The ice will bear him 
easily, and he will feteh your shoe ina 
ininute; and we will borrow a ladder from 
old Giles whose cottage is close by the fir- 
tree, and 1 dare say we can get your cap 
with the ladder and a long bean pole.” 

‘The otver three boys had now gone off 
home, but Ruth took a private opportunity 
© kind to Ben and 
encourage him in well doing. 


“T will run 


And Jack did #80, for he was a good- 
hearted fellow after all. 
Ido not think the rough lesson which 


Jack had given him did Ben much harm, 

It is certain at any rate, that he was 
much Jess boastful after it, and that he was 
kinder to his sister too, 

Boastfulness if an ugly habit, but Ben 
bids fair to yet rid of it, and to learn the 
useful lesson that the men who do the 
greatest deeds tulk least about men. 

- ——_—_ «¢ o-_ 

“TAKE SOMETHING.’’—Take a paper. 

Take your time. 

‘Take things @asy. 

Take trouble like a man. 

Take contort if vou ean. 

‘Take care of your health. 

Take a fortune if it's left to you, 

‘Take pains to do your work well. 

Take a bint when it is intended for vou, 

Take hold of any work that coimes in 
your way rather than be an idler, 
’ ‘Take pains to find out both sides ofa 
story before you come to a decision, 

‘Take pleasure as you go along in life, un- 
less you prefer to do without it altogetuer, 

‘Take pains never to fall in love witha 
girl until you Know what she thinks about 
it; itimay save you from inaking a fool of 
yourself, 
' Take pains to further 
your employer if you want y: 
t» eare flor vours. 


the Interests of 
ur einployer 


Take the suushine sent into vour life as 
somethings t me ugrateful for; doen't datken 

A s ‘ ‘Ss ‘ hhAA 

I ‘ ‘ sy i iv “ ro 

" vu 4 

ee servi “. et j Vall I a 
your are a tlat yourself, you wout wait for 


her. 


low. 
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HOW THEY MET. 





BY WILSON BENNOR. 


EROME WALLACE stood leaning 

against a fence that enclosed a pretty 
ey) cottage, and feasting his artistic eves on 
one of the tmost beautiful landscapes he 
had ever beheld. 

A cat came along the edge of the fence 
and rubbed against him after a friendly 
fashion ; and putting his hand behind him, 
Jerome idly stroked Miss Pussy’s coat the 
wrong way. 

“Do let aunt's cat alone, vou big lazy tel- 
All you're good for is tormenting 
poor puss,”’ said the pertiest voice Jerome 
ever heard. 

But if he thought the voice pert, when he 
turned slowly around, a look otf surprise 


on his grave, earnest face, he thought the 


girl standing before him was perthess per- 
sonified, 
She was a slight little creature of sixteen, 


| 


— 





Both girls had arrived from school only 
a few hours hefore. 

They had left together, and Mary insisted 
on her Deloved Marjorie spending a few 
weeks with her before she went to her own 


| home, 
“Come, I want you to see that picture 
before Jerome returns; tread lightly,’’ 


| studio, 


with a thin sallow face, lit up by a# pair of | 


clear saney hazel eyes. 

As Jerome turned around, the hazel 
eves gave him one swift glance, and with 
an “Ob! she retreated in confussion, 

He saw at once thatshe had made a mis- 
take, and in a voice that never failed to put 
the one addressed at their ease, he said— 

“Don't let ime frighten you away, mies, 
I was admiring the beautiful seene before 
ine, and had no intention, I assure you, of 
tormenting your aunt’s eat.” 

Butit didn’t take much to put Marjorie 
Ware at ease, 

She recovered from ber surprise before 
Jerome had finished what he was saying, 
and now she stepped forward, smiling up 
in his face, 

“Well, if I didn’t think you were ny 
cousin ‘Tom. He is always tormenting 
Tabby, you know,” 

No, Jerome didn’t know, but he wished 
to bear this strange girl talk, and siniling 
down at her, he nodded his head affirina- 
tively. and she continued— 

“Tom's hair is golden and eurly, just 
like vours, and he has great wide should- 
ers like you; but then,’ her cyes were 
Siniling, but the little head of black curls 
were shaking seriously, ‘your faces are 
not the saing3 no, not at all the same,” and 
the hazel eves studied Jerome's face, 

Jerome Wallace was a painter, a slave to 
his art, never in his life sparing enough 


said Mary, laughing, #8 she opened a door 
inthe hall, “for you are walking on holy 
yround, ‘This is my brother's private 
and never a person enters here. 
There is the picture—‘How they met,’ 
Jeroiwne painted after be returned from one 
of his excursions three years ago; and do 
you know, Marjorie, I really believe he must 
have fallen in tove with that little spit-fire 
of a girl in that ;icture, for he has never 
been the sume Jerome since, Oh, if I 
haven't forgot to give that letter to John to 


post. Wait for me bere, I will be back in 
a minute.” 
And Mary ran off, leaving Marjorie 


spell-bound before the picture—‘How they 
met.” 

Marjorie drew nearer, opening her hazel 
eyes wider, as she gazed at the picture be, 
fore her. 

How natural it all was, 

The handsome, grave young man, lean- 
ing against the tence, idly stroking puss, 
and the girl in the background, 

Marjorie burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Well, if that ain’t Aunt Hetty’s cat to 
lite,”’ she said aloud; “but I wonder ifI 
ever Jooked like that horrid little fright.” 

The heavy curtains of the studio window 
parted, and a man stepped out, his “ ce 
beatning with delight. 

“You promised not to forget me.”’ 

Marjorie started, and looking around, 
beheld the same grave, earnest face that 
siniled down at her over the fence, three 
yeurs ago. 

“And I have kept my pronise,”’ said 
Murjorie, frankly extending her hand. 

“Pray what does all this mean ?’’ cried 


| Marry Wallace, as she entered the studio 


tine to give a thought to one of the oppo- | 


site Sex, 

But now he was interested, interested be- 
fore he knew it, in this strange little crea- 
ture before him. 

“Well, it’s too bad,” he said, a sinile 
playing over his grave features, ‘that the 
resetmblanee should end in the curl of our 
hair or the width of our shoulders.” 

“Yes, it’s too bad for you, for you’re not 
near as handsome as Tom. Now don’t fee! 
bad about it, for we all ean’t be handsome, 
you know, and besides, I like your face 
ever So much better than ‘Torr’s.”’ 

“Well, that’s aconsolation,’’ said Jerome, 
With an amused expression. 

“So you are admiring our landseape,’’ 
and the sallow face glowed as the brilliant 
eyes turned to the delightful scene before 
them. 

“That is what I like to hear. Now Tom, 
he never adinires nature, he says, ‘What's 
the use?’ but, then, I think you would 
like Cousin Tom for all that, he is so good 
natured.’’ 

Jerome’s face looked grave. 

He was quite snre, now, that he would not 
like Cousin Torn. 

“Do you like your Cousin Tom?" he 
asked, earnestly. 

“Oh, yes, ever so much.” 

That answer settled all doubtin Jerome’s 
mind, 

“Tom 
Marjorie, 


continued 
ind aunt 


awfully jolly,” 
jolly, mother 


is so 
loo 


| think, and 1 really believe that is why they 
are sending me away to that horrid school, 


|} lo-morrow 


just to Keep ine away from Toin. 

The smile came baci to Jerome's face. 

Iie seemed pleased with inv tber and 
aunt’s arrangement. 

*When do you leave for schoo! 

“Tin to be packed off bright and early 
morning. 

“So soon,’ he said, with a look of disap- 
polntinent. 

“Would you Jike ime to paint that land- 
scape for you? T can leave it with your 
mother when it is finished.” 

“Ol, I thought vou were an artist!" and 
she clasped her hands aid looked up in iis 
face earnestly. “I! you will, | never shall 
forget you.”’ 

‘You promise that,’’ he said, taking the 
clasped hands in his, ‘*vou prowmise that 
you will never forget ine?” 

“I do,"’ she said, with the 
eslricss, 


°° 
‘ 


S4ine earn- 


But as Jerome press~d her hands be- 
tween his) palins, all ber earnestiess dis- 
appeared, and she Said, in the pert voice 


that was natural to her— 


“But you needn't get serious over it; 
I'm) never serious, and | dislike serious 


people very much.” 

“Then if you are never serious, you do 
not inean what you say—you will not keep 
your promise. 


“Oh, ves Iwill, Must 1 look asf I 
had buried all iny friends to wean what I 
say’ 

7 © * * * *. 
Marjorie! Marjorie! 1 Marv Wa 
1 ] ; 4 i j ba) Vv \ I 
| Il was s ‘ y 
\ y 8 
Bra . ~ 
trippin 1OWT thie UI 1d staircase 
swer to Mary’s call. 





| also, On tusting, 


| the 


shortly after, and found Jerome and Mar- 
jorie hand-in-hand before “How they 
met.” 

“This is how we inet,”’ answered Jerome, 
pointing to the picture, and drawing Mar- 
jorie closer to him, 

>_> - > many 

MODERN TRIAL BY ORDEAL.—A gentle- 
nan Who some years ago acted as surgeon 
to several societies relates the Jollowing 
anecdote, which occurred between him and 
one of his rustic constituents, 

A member ofan Oddfellows’ lodge caine 
one evening for advice at the usual hour of 
consultation, 

The syinptoms were duly detailed, and 
the surgeon prescribed a imxture which 
contained two grains of tartrate of anti- 
mnony in eight ouaces of water. 

The patient on arriving home took a dose 
of Lis inedicine, but was annoyed to tind 
thatit had so jittle taste, and that more- 
over it presented no svulid material to be 
shaken up. 

On subimitting the bottle to his wife, she 
pronounced it to be ‘nowt 
but watter.’ 

Hethen took counsel with some of his 
brethren, who were not very favorably dis- 
posed towards the doctor, and, yielding to 
their advice, entered a cuiipiaint tothe 
lodge. 

Tn due ume, the doctor received from the 
secretary a notice to attend and answer 
brother Jones’ charge to the cffect that he 
had been supplied with water instead of 
medicine, 

In reply to this notice, the surgeon asked 
the secretary to intimate to the aggrieved 
brother that it would be necessary to have 
inedicine produced, in order that ho 
might have a fair chance of rebutting the 
charge, 

When the night arrived, there was a 
goodly attendance of imeimbers, and = the 
lodge having been formally opened, Jones 
wasasked to stand forth and prefer his 
charge against the doctor, which he did, al- 
leging that the bottle produced was given 
to him for medicine, aud contained noth- 
ing but water. 

After he had finished his statement, the 
surgeon proclaiined to the meeting that if 


Joncs was sineere in bis belief that there 
Was nothing but water in the bottle, he 
couid have no objection to drinking the 


contents at one draught. 

The chairinan and brethren thought this 
a reasonable proposition, and put it to 
Jones accordingly. 

Jones was evidently not quite prepared 
for this crucial test of his belief, but could 
see no way out of it. 

After a little hesitation he consented. 
The contents of the eight-ounce mixture 
were transterred to a tumbler, and be 
quatted thei off. 

The doctor then intimated to the chair- 
nan that he might proceed with any other 


business, until the medicine had time to 
take effect. 
Aiter the lapse of about half an hour, 


Jones began to exhibit signs of internal dis- 


turbance, and 
his convenienee. 
It soon beecaine 


a basin was brought in for 


manifest to the brethren 
that there must have been something more 
than water in the mixture. 

The doctor submitted that he lad eftectu- 
ally upset both Jones and his allegation, 
and quitted the lodge in triumph. 
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SANDIE, 





BY JOHN H. HARIOTT, 





Old friend, you are at rest 
Under the sod; 
Perchance ‘tis for the best 
Earth-clods should be press‘d 
Upon your manty breast, — 
Your soul with Goa, 


Down bent with years—four score, 
And racked with vain, 

You stood upon iife’s shore, 

Hearing the wild waves roar 

Their chorus —‘*evrermore !** 

Again, again, 


You took things as they came 
Pieasure, or care ; 

To you ‘twas aii the same, 

A transitory flame-- 

A stained or spotiess name 
Meited in air | 


Youth is the time to laugh, 
Olu age, to die: 

A bitter cup to quafl, 

While teaning on a staff, 

We read the epitaph, — 
**Here dry bones lie,*' 


Your race is over now, 
*Twas long and brave: 
Death touched your snowy brow, 
Your head began to bow, 
And you are quiet—how ? 
In the dark grave. 
--- TT ea _ 


HOW TIN IS MADE. 





TE enter the English shops, and, the 
\W proprietor being absent, are placed 
under the care of the ‘‘burly master of the 
rolls."’ 

He shows us first the reverberatory fur- 
naces, as near as the scorching heat will 
permit us to approach, where the already 





almost pure iron 1s puddled—4hat 1s, melted | 


and stirred under a current of intensely 
heated air, which burns its carbon away— 
until its fusing point rises even above the 
fierce heat of the white hot charcoal, through 
which the blast is roaring like a tornado, 
and the bubbling liquid becomes a_ pasty 
mass of metal. 

Itis then lifted out on a long iron bar, 
and swung to an anvil, where it is beaten 
by a huge trip hammer moved by water 





power, and kneaded and banged until all, 
impurities are crushed out of it, and, in the 


form of a thick, rough bar it is ready for 
the rollers. 

These rollers, which are driven by a 
mighty engine, are cylinders of ponderous 


make, weighing twenty five tops, whirling | 


round swiftly but silently, and with such 
evidence ot pitiless force that one almost 
shudders beside them. 

On its way, the rough iron is reheated to 
incandescence, then thrust against the roll 
ers. Itis through ina moment! and in the 
form of a jong, flat bar, which is then di 
vided into lengths by a pair of great shears, 
which cut through an inch of cold iron very 
easily. 

Then it is carried toa second set of fur 
naces, also heated with charcoa)], when it is 
again raised to a high temperature, and 
passed between a serics of rollers, more 
finely, until it becomes a thin, ragged edged 
sheet. 

The cylinders are here in sets of three, 
placed above the other, so that the 
eheets are rolled away below and returned 
above. 

As each falls clashing to the ground, it is 


one 


quickly doubled up lengthwise by the 
workmen, with long pincers, viciously 
pinched at the folds, and returned to the 


furnace, then rolled again, until it emerges 
at last in a perfectly homogeneous sieet, two 





our way to the next department, we pass a 
stack of dusty bars of that metal. The tin 
is first melted and *‘polled’’—that is, stirred 
up with astick of green wood, which sends 
a current of steam through it, and sweeps 
some impurities to the surface; it is then 
transferred to square iron cisterns, where it 
is kept melted, with a layer of palm-oil on 
the surface to prevent oxidation. 

Beneath the black, seething pool, the iron 
plates are plunged ; and when they are ta- 
ken out,they seem to have been transmuted, 
as in the dream of the Chinese chemist, from 
iron to silver, 89 brilliant 1s the coating 

They are now rubbed with sawdust, to get 
rid of the oil,then taken away to be packed. 
But they are first subjected to a curious 
test. 

It is important that plates of the same 
thickness, and equally coated throughout, 
should be sorted together. But it would be 
difficult to gauge them ;soa man with a 
good ear is seated in a comparatively quiet 
part of the works, and, taking each sheet 
by the corner, gives it a dexterous shake, 
eliciting a thrubbling sound—if we may 
coin a word--which differs, of course, in 
pitch with the slight change in thickness ; 
and thus he sorts them. 

At the end of the works is a saw-mill, 
where the oak boxes are made, in which the 
tin is packed ; and whence it travels all over 
the world as ‘Best charcoal tin.’’ 

It is acceptable among almost all nations 
—from Russia, where it is used for roofing 
houses and covering the bizarre domes of 
the emerald green topped churches, to the 
upper waters of the Amazon, where it glit 
ters more brightly still as the nose-plate of 
the festive savage, dancing, impecunious 
but happy, amidst the living emeralds of 


his forest home. 
of old. 


— 
Say-well is good ; do-well is better. 


(brains 


A cupful of wind is better than no wind 
at ali 

He who sews brambles must look well to 
his shoes. 

Ilumility is to makea right estimate of 
one’s seil, 

To argue with an angry man is like 
preaching to the sea, 

Experience is a torch lighted in the ashes 
of hopes and delusions, 

Great hearts alone understand how much 
glory there is in being good, 

According to Solomon, life and death are 
in the power of the tongue, 

A round of pleasure sometimes renders it 
difficuit to make things square, 

As tothe trouble, who expects to find 
cherries without stones, or roses without thorns? 

An humble knowledge of thyself is a 
surer way to God than a deep searching after learn- 
ing. 

It a man knew as much about himself as 


he does about his neighbor, he would never speak to 
himself, 


To the Poet, the Philosopher, and the 
Saint, all events are profitable, all days are holy, all 
men divine. 

Perhaps there has been nobler specimens 
of magnanimity in humble life than even the page of 


| history can boast. 


feet wide, and not much thicker than the 


paper this is printed on. 

The great sheets are now cut into squares 
and trimmed, and then sent to the pickling 
tub, tobe cleansed from the black oxide 
which covers them. This tub is a large 
cistern lined with lead and filled with dilute 
sulphuric acid, over which an immense cop 
per cage is suspended 

After the cage is packed with the plates, it 
is dipped down into the acid liquid, makesa 
few revolutions, then rises, and, with a 
half-turn of the beam which carries it, is 


brought over another vat through which a 


stream of water is passing 
The dip and spia are here repeated until 
all the acid is washed and the plate 


are taken out perfectly clean, but w 


away 


abraded suriaces 

To get rid of hey 
for the last time, and without reheating 
tween a pair of highly-polished roll 
emerge perfectly smooth, and resembling in 


color Damascus stee! 


They are now ready for tunning ; and on | 


A right mind and generous affection have 
more beauty and charms than all other symmetries in 
the world besides. 

The more self is indulged the more 
it demands, and, therefore, of all men, the selfish are 
the most discontented, 
his voice 

brook and 


When aman lives with God, 
shall be as sweet as the murmuring otf the 
the rustling of the corn. 


Allthe while thou livest ill thou bast the 
troubie, distraction, inconveniences of life, but not 


the sweet aud true use of it. 
One of the greatest artifices the devil uses 


to engage men in vice and debauchery, is tu fasten 


names vt Contempt on certain virtues, 
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anxiety tomarry off all this da 


Ignoring or quickly forgetting personal | 


eharactertstic of true greatness, 
meaner natures would be heptin unrest by them 


injuries ts when 
It is not till the flower has fallen off that 


the fruit begin 
nance Is past that the practical usetulness begins, 


to ripen. Sota life it is when the ro- 


Books that speak through the eye, may be 
If thooks be 


} 


iailiy bad—tyu 


the worst of tempter bad--and some- 


nes luey are €spe lemptlers can be 


Greed for human glory destroys all great 


W ‘ f avor of men 


“ x ‘ P pounded a 
“is. employed toright purposes, 
the pSpirit of 


yuired by ghtmeth 


and pervaded with the influence of 
God, 


Femininities. 
The city undertaker of Palutka, 
a woman. 
In love, as in war, a fortress that parleys 
is half taken, 


The man who can govern a woman, can 
govern a nation. 

God created the coquette as soon as He 
had made the foot 

Women take kindly to the telephone ; it 
never disputes their right to the last word, 

An Ohio girl with 48 toes was born re 
cently. She ought to make a grand all-toe stager. 

A 15-year-old Denver girl who eloped to 
meet her lover, took an eight-months-cld brother with 
her, 

A lady in Williamantic, Ct., dodged the 
measles for eighty-four years, but she was caught at 
last. 

No man who loves not the truth can love 
awoman inthe grand way a woman ought to be 
loved, 

How many women would laugh at the 


funerals of their husbands if it were not the custom 
to weep! 





Fla., is 


mother 9600, 000 in his will, when he hadn't @0cents to 
his name, 

An Irishman says he can see no earthly 
reason why women should be allowed to become med- 
ileal men, 

Mrs. Strong was the first cotton-raiser in 
California, and last year she produced one 
and ninety bales, 

A Vermont man has been married 
tines, and he s the citizen they always get to 
first in a bear-hunt, 

The prejudices of men emanate from the 
mind, and may be overcome, the prejudices of 


men emanate from the heart, and are tinpregoa- 
bie. 


hundred 


RIX 
go out 


wo- 


‘‘Men live a great dea) faster than wo 
men,’ saysawriter, This must be true, because you 
never sec a woman quite as old a¢ aman born in the 
same year, 

Mrs Blake says ‘‘woman wants more 
privileges.’' Wedon tsee just howthey be given 
her unless she is aliowed one whole side of the etreet- 
car and all the sidewaik, 

From the way some young women spread 
perfumery over themselves when their 


around, one would imagine that they 
went where It was scent 


beaux are 
thought ‘‘love 


“Oh, professor!’ exclaimed the sentimen- 
talold Mrs Fishwacker, during a private organ re- 
cital in her new music room, ‘do puli out that sweet 
nux Vomica stop once more:"' 

“Tsn’t itawful !’’ cried Julia, as a dog in 
the agony of fright went scurrying by, with a kettie 
tied to his tail. ‘Yes, indeed said Jones ‘‘there 
won t be much ieft of the kettie, ** 

A Quaker's advice to his son on his wed 
ding-day “When thee went a-courting. I told thee 
to keep thy eves wide open Now that thee is married, 
I tell thee to keep them hall shut. *’ 

“Folding baby carriages"’ 
by acertain firm, A foided baby—one that will stay 
foided—is something an army of long-suffering tae 
thers and mothers would rejoice to see, 


are advertised 


A palmistry craze has again broken out 
In society. and fortune-teiling parties are the rage 
Ladies who are well read in head-lines, heart-lines 
and life-lines, find themselves correspondingly popu- 
lar, 


ee 


| 
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News Notes. 


Cheyenne, W. T., has the electric Jigit 

The Jews were the first te divide time by 
weeks, r 

Seventy two papers are 
Mexico, 


Wyoming Territory has but eight organ 


lzed counties 


publisned in 


Five hundred artists now pave studios in 
New York City, 


Four fifths of the London merchants live 


twenty miles away, 


‘Standard’ time has again been voted 


down in Bangor, Me. 

Meerschaum has been discovered in some 
parts of North Carolina, 

A parrot ina New York restaurant cries : 
Don't tip the walters."' 

Lamb & Bull is the curious 
Hartford frm of butchers. 

Samuel Mackey, of New South 


has a farin of 5,000,000 acres, 


The popular vote for Garfield was 4,440,- 


name of a 


Wales, 


| OF, and for Hancock 4,442, 045, 
Josh Biliings says Artemus Ward left his | 


| 


Tennessee now has 33 cotton 
1,161 looms, and 74, 877 spindles 


mills, with 


The school book trade of the country 
amounts to $4,000,000 annuaily, 

Thirty eight women are in the 
classes at the 


medical 
University of Zurich, 
The wooden boxes that bring oranges trom 
Florida are manufactured in Maine 
Some of the mummies in the 


seum have false teeth on gold plater 


British Mu- 


London has 28 daily journals, 524 week. 
lies, and over 600 monthiv magazines, 

The Chinese invented the tread mill, and 
used it to rasse water for irrigating fletds« 

The Independent Order of Odd Fellows ta 
the largest benevolent society tn the world, 

Among the journals recently started in 
Germany tsa comic paper calied Mixed Pickles 

There are 6,480 colored persons in’ Chi 
cago,and the police arrested 2,015 colored persons last 
vear, 

Ireland had 82 32 per cent. of the popula 


tlon of Great Britain in 182, She now has tal per 


|} cent, 





| 


| 
A man, in order to avoid the annoyances 


of leap year, wore acard on the breast of his coat, 
with this tnseription I am engaged. Despite 
this a woman tackled him and married him Inside of 
two weeks, 


“What influence has the moon upon the 
tide?’ asked the professor The class wag replied 
that he diin’t know exactly what influence it) had 


upon the tir d, but that it had a tence ney to make the 
untied awful spoony 

“No,” said the young man, ‘IT don’t like 
flashy neckties, but lve worn them since the 
Stik quit craze ‘ 


beyin- 
beg 
them 


ning of the su mee the 
the ties, and that makes the fellow who 


of some iinportance 


yirl 


wears 


A man will burn his fingers lighting a ci 


gar with a piece of paper, and make n fuss about 


it, but wheu his wife aeks lim to set the tea-kettle 
over, and he takes bold of the wari haudie, he is mad 


enough to shipwreck the kitehen, 


“Why didn’t Igo to her assistance?’’ said 
the man who stayed in bed while lis wife laid out a 
Young man, | ve had af number of tus 
and | knew that burglar 


trouble enough without inv giving him any 


burglar. 


«ls with the old gal had 


A loving father at Clayton, No Y., in his 


{ hiters (fifteen in num- 


eT) as Quick as pussiliie, las killed his doy, taken the 
locks off lis doors, and hung 


dozen, 


rope-ladders over his 


dourvard by the and still his provision bili is 


a> large as ever 


The noble passion, true love, contains all 


the elemeutsof seif-sacrifice Love that pines, and 
whines, and envies, and teel spitefulat every atlen- 
tion not lavished on iteeift and lis own gratification, is 


not love atail, aithough it goes su ollen by the pame 


and is mistaken for it. 


A young mother, traveling with her in 


fant child, writes the f wing letter to her husband 
at home ‘We are all doing first rate and en) ng 
irselves very tnu Weare m fine heait ] 
boy ca rawl about jail iis Hivping a! 
saipe may be semid of yu i main, ¢ Fa 
A Micl gan Wor ! rries 
. : 
‘ " 
Aa mig ‘ x ‘ 
abused, a aa beg proces “4 r I 
is another instance f iwan’s inhumanity w 
| man. §j 


Pittsburg has 
or black 


It is said that a chemist of 
re-discovered the art of 
Klaos 

A father in law in New York. after thrash 
Ing his son-in-law, has been congratulated by a mage 
istrate, 


inaking obsidian, 


Texas makes highway robbery punish 
atte by an Iinprisoument of not tess than ten years, or 
for life 

The recent Southern tornado blew cars ofl 
the track, and moved huge mili-stoues that 
the ground, 


lay upon 


Captain Traynor, who once crossed the 
Atlantic in adory, bow proposes lo make the trip in 
a row-boat, 

The cities of Nebraska, it is stated, charge 
a liquor Jicense of one thousand dollars, the 
half as much, 


villages 


M De Lesseps is said to sometimes sleep 
Mhoursin succession, and then go week 


Without sieep. 


nearly a 


Nearly one fifth of all the children in 
Providence, RoI. 
asingle day in Issg 


of school age, did not attend sehoot 
Headache almost always yields to” the 
flinulitane@us application of hot water to 


the | 


The Northern Accident 


pany, of Seotland, declines to take 


he feetand 

sk ofthe neck, 

Insurance Com 
further risks ina 

football and bieyeling. 


It is stated that during the present cen 


tury 1,000, GO copies of the Bible have been rinted 
in 226 differen’ language 
Chicago firemen pent 15°) minutes cut 


ting teleyraph wires the ther night belore they could 
get waterona sling 


An Indian 


Texas 


urning bu 
student at as 
waere eM pethle 
clothes in a trunk on Sunday 

— 

The consumption of wine forthe lasttwo 
years in bnglane te said to te upwariol 4 
lone bees than it was ten 


#6), (AS) vale 
yearsayeo 

From 12334 to 1834 sumptuary edicts as to 
lress were tesued at Berlin 


Without rank to wear stik dresses, 


the last 


The last forbade women 


During ten years the French 
spe La 


inuch greater ratio than the Fuyticb 


Longfellow is the first American to finda 
! 


memornalio Westmins'er Abbey, and the bust p a 


in the Poets’ Corner la worthy of the occa 


In Austria Hungary CVeErTyV NeWspaperanp 
e } } 
ywoar 4 * than twice a mont 1 : 
! n-money if polities are treated or 
{ wide mouthed bottle filled with 
! f wand placed t* ! i “ 
4 ar na ty v P 
’ 
‘ ‘ 1 ‘ 
" 
A cane made froma yr aid 
i 
4 nil 
. at ‘ 
4 
11ie 
‘ 
Zz A Aj 
ad i their rere - } un“? 
oul, 


iZ population of Canada ta lucreased at 4 
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Out of the Way. 


— 


BY MINNIE DOUGLAS, 


my danghter! 


TOU aha'n't have ‘sald old 
Felix Foster, bringing lis fist downon 
the table with a crash. ‘There's no 

use talking vonng man. Tau determined 
you sha’n’t have ner ; 

“At least you will tell me why,” insisted 


lawyer's clerk, who 
mfor the hand of 


Jack Bloom, the young 
had just made applicat 


the old yentienman’s ontv daughter. “Whit 
do you know against me sie?" 

“For the matter of that, nothing in parti 
cular.” replied ofd Felix Foster. “But Pin 
asolidisanmveell. T have iade money, 
avd Twantte Jay that money in a wari 
nest. 

“Now, if L give my girl to a poor fellow 


what J 
of doulb- 


like vou, nne@ in for 
leave her, vou ll spend it, instead 
Jing it. 
Besides, 
twenty. 
And there's my 


wher sly o 


your're too young—not wix-and 


old friend, Frisbee. tive 


and-fiftv, owns bis bloek of houses and a 
hundred. were taro, metorv and forty work- 
men s cottages, You ought toa have sense 
enough to see that he is the tion for Arvatha 
not vou 

“Batit Agatha likes ine best? pleaded 
younys Pleo i! 

“ eStufland qonsense! Shell like who I 
teli het to” rey “l Mt. | ator, “ii 
Mrainar Was rot tis strong | t "And 
as over vary cupeprodinteavenat ittwo, Pil say nf 
bye toy 1, 5 Drege tteath. 

Atthois dosnt Me ] oiuessd § labissed 
out of the vreat eontractor’s office, 

Phe interelodd to tuave Ncratha Poster, Db 
did not eare for her forta md he knew 
Bhie pated thre elaber Mul Wihroto lier ta 
ther tay wh, 

so] poe With tone \ a he pleact 
Phot comp tais Koper, teeatise that ! 1 WwW 
ing Is quote out of fashion, Pout) crreder thee 
Bide-window of her father’s house, lrefore 
that pemtiewian cane in to tea, “hijo pe 
With wie. We are both ol age, Letuside 
evervibody! 

“TT suppose ‘pa would forgive te in tine?’ 
Maid Agatha; but Peant go withoul ty 
Chiitvus. 

“Tihave avery nice wardrobe, tod t 


of jewelry and thinws=; aml TP want to be 


Prarie) deeout anal aver Moots bert 
awavoounv clotives: bat how ean bad toavhien 
all dav long, frome thre thoe (pra peoes outotd 
James Davids lis wateliiian, wa sonitside 
Hedged to loek tie up th tay Own root of 
F net bor beyond the door, wand to dette 
on nm” 

Is lie? . L thee mvyvers« ri i ist 
on 44 ! f Tee | dy-love oh 
kissed bois tiered ove | my oawa 

Mind vewr, Dravid umd | x bos t 
am tees becattes 1h real 1 th NN 

pind Vow, hon t desert youre prost ~ ) 
dhru it steel MN ‘ Hit ! i! 
Peadiees Lees thee thbeodiae e thicd l \ i t toe 
| bo puere ts to her 

SP t bet nuch as adetter | cal od 


mNoovertr bh not whilst Tun alive, 
Bild 
Siaty cabiom 


AtAnces ? 


peor 4 
Davies. 


'whoe@une 


Solenin Janes Davids, sitthog all evening 
Boy Claes Ghoee dosabd-ciaair, Clave cobeperet cof Ulpe 
tewtiatt " {wall Qhree feecpeades Serv ats, cope { 
the dooron nerneed t a!) npeplieants, sity 
letters inte bis own pockets nel Ke 1" 
thie as ' ! no dbititiders,t tigelit 
Bell nVitnerable, 

Tis weak +) thad been diseovered ty lis 
@tyeriiby 

It wasn lead t Ve 

At tiv 7 (‘hw tS piry r rm mime at the 
| om. OW eh answertnu, he f Mid te i 
there 

Another and another followed, 

“ts abovo as rus aid bides hliouwselt 
sald Davids, peertig up and) down the 
Street, 

“The nexts I hisoyand lie wait 
ed wit _ tut s ‘ hour J ine 
ritiy ‘ ‘ Pravidds 
street, pee { “ 1) ped ov rid 
1 P ri was mitt ! 
turnt i v1 thi 1a hit liis 
‘ it « 

1} 1! iresd ay | jr! Piieves! 
P ' 

“Poet . i bldavids,  Wiat de 
y 1 cate ned at 

You've \ ! kk eried the 
youtig tan. 

‘Tf vou haven't, vou've thrown It away, 
TL rnissed tlas Vou rat peast tore, Ootlicer 
this to aop enna foo beet mpperedily 
arrived want this an arrested. I've 
j Trav | nel 

And so, amid bis protestations, that rr 
Breet 1] “ Tasues Davids, was 
posed, puiledt and drayvged to che nearest 
poliee-station, followed tv aer wdoof raga 
mudios, and there Joeked tp for the whole 
priacdat 

Arpithrt vounyg tan who had lost his 
} hk ‘ t iw suis ‘ et turaliist 
basins me fosiis auslyv 
like “ Jack B ', 
whi of - i ait 
Ww} ‘ ‘ s . - a 
ey ‘ en 
{ . 

\ ‘ i ‘ 

j aT 7 
I 
é 
% ‘ 
o¢ Mr | as iP “ 
bell, isy Jane opened the d » meck 
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faced and tidy, while all the other ser- 
Vants listened at the fot of the kitchen 
stairs, 


“Where's Davids?" asked Mr. 

“Please, sir, ap licemnan arrested 
While ago for pieking a ntlenan’s pocket 
said Botsy, 


Foster, 
hima 


“Davids piek a pocket! Nonsense! He 
never did jt!” roared Mr. Foster 

“No, sir, DT suppose not, please, sir, said 
etsy, 

‘And where's Miss Agatha?’ asked Mr. 
Foster 

“gone for a ride, sir,” 

OW hat 7" 

‘aone a riding, sir.”’ 


oy here? Wiio with?’ 


“Pieuse, sir, | don t know cevhere. With 
areid nice voung gentleman, with black 
mneustiches, sir, replied Detsy, demurely. 

Foran hour or two the nelgnbors all 
Wondered what had = h tppened at loster's 
and eook satd she wondered the root did not 
fallin, for she never heard such language, 

And tue return of Dhivids, with lis) ae- 
coun of faase arrest aud toaprisonment, did 


hol ter taaatters, 

Bat Agatha was right, after all. 

In adew tnonthis the old pentleman felt 
thathe eoutid not do without lis girl, and 


finally wrote her a letter which re- 
established (he happiness of the family. 

Poday the voungw lawver’s stratagem and 
his inethod of wettinyw old Davids out of the 
Way is considercd cate ent | eby bis 
Wem@tliv lath bbiniat 

—_- ° - 

Iie \ rae Wass Ilassain (orn 

us tn ~ it iy boda I ind 

i ! of thie ft Dassora, and tore tis 
' ra | tine irs«l bol ini 

xuiry ‘ b otha sith wh i 
} hy i trnlve t ti (es el O)ipen his " 
t ' liom | S Vibe 1, bis \ 

‘ y ‘ i ‘ Ns 1 ‘ 

head mere byl nent as a camel 
| vi wot ’ { Via hasac! leausted 

Pisepeliiouas on otis OXTraAV raiee, He 

sed slbredacapopey feat retorenvetped Addiabs, 

1 hits f Is with poratitead wad 
Piomdly upon death to release din 
Ir tb Tat anderen y Ihis | + PVAnTS approneh 

{ t ftrie dt *otoifor binat rove 
blac wt witli iton and blows, and 
Liastyed bis}! cogeeabon any the earth, Por 
t long nehe dav moaning and weeping 
NC lenyth a vores sounded tm lia esaurs, 

Listen, Hlassan Ben Quart! Aloalbin 
t mist Me i 

Phas Sah) Tetesetd iis bis 1, tnd i] Seves rest- 

Ee er) en Ce lorvisit Who was 
ead Vv « taterine tein ims vy ‘ 

Doetceonne, belo teranay” hhe eriod., “if throu 
‘an St not work a atrael riunv relier { 

Luinten !’ rep 1 th fervish. **I"bre 
Prophet lias Sent te to serve thee, What 
vould t bbe ; 

Caive hi WV Possessions AyvAin— my 
VYinevaris " freetel treed tov vrata 7*? 

*Nooed whoerat mbied th uve thee, said the 

nan, “it bP wereto dothis ? When they 
‘ Liiitee, thot lead’st not the wisdom to 
Wweeerte Ligettan > tae Clare Years thou vould’st 
ie is wt Cheduas ti Dat attend, blassan 
Born Qoaar! Retoros thy life, govern thy 
prasstertas phenebertiate Thy tesires, hate the 
sinecenpyiabor for thy t deat only when 
thomoart hunorv, and sleep when tnou art 
weary ! Dothese thitvw forone year, and 
tla Sbeelt bee reece ails et ny kongdom.”? 

A nost darkened the eves of Hassan. 
When was pone, behold the dervish was 
rheroWihpere Tor tees Serernn, 

Phlassar otrivoked the dd of Adiah, and 
rovsee ft rth vind t 1 ityht heart. 
Lda portanerd ane ion, hh setLoutl for the 
feos t the mext c«adav. No beunt to rise 
eariv, atid to liateor ow boCETD Dgrerrnete, A cup 
ft water cnc a te hit lortuecd bis sisiple 
pievsal scanned cet riit) oti 1\ down bey the 
side@oof tis canets, amd enjtoved sweeter re- 
pose than he dadever Known before. Thus, 

ravear,ie lived a tragad and patient life, 
Atthe end of th ne, he was again at the 
sath \) ‘before the walls of Bassora, Ile 
prostratec  litiase jpom the earth, and 
eried out, **Now A th, full thy promise,’ 

Soddeuly te ind the samme volee as be- 

fassin B (rt ohast done wel] 
ied thy reward is w thieve BB old, thy 
sit i i ffi ! 1 hinve lvhtthee to 
ruil : Vhe “wos i { |} }? ! 

}hassan rood val lor the speaker: no 

Oe WAS Ted lle p 1 { deeply upon 

ai tl Ss. oan finally resolved = to con- 
Litntae Whe diwd beuwtin,. 

Thus tie lived for isanyv vears, gradually 
becoming tore prosperous, tart frcaals re- 
Labiilinye dis friyeab an Wdustriowds liabres, 
vntt] dre became meber thom the Good Quan iv, 

iss father, and was eallod Ilassan the 
Wise. 
M. 8. 
—_—_—— —_>- © —--------- 
Tuk Kinagor TRAMPS. —D stressed mon- 


arehs alWavs Comiuand tv sviipathy, 
theeditorofthe London Truth. Last week 
Gieorzve Seott, “the king of tranips,”’ 


SAVs 


eoarvged with boevgurrttigy cit Pickering. Hie 
had on four coats and two vests. Attached 
to one eoat were two rings anda thimble, 
denoting his) roval ficrryity tid on an- 
other were seyventy-elght buttons indieating 
his age, In nis thossess Wasa Very inure 
ind varied osseortubernt fo teuattons neiud 
r*& rer ‘ te yl \ is 7 
aid t ~ if i < j os ‘ i 
iis \A 1 ' wl ‘ ire 
| ] 
. . s 
rey. 
= sd eo 
‘JuMno s ft Sivurpre ve nam of a 
town recently incorporated Texas 








Humorous. 


bowing—The fiddler. 





Alw ay s 
A male carr'er—The heir’s nurse. 
A murderous fashion—Killing time. 


It only takes about two seconds to get up 


a duel. 


| 
| 


Laugh and grow fat. How can levity 


produce gravity? 

Why are doctors not respectable? Because 
the live by pliil-age. 

If four quarters make a yard, how many 
will make a garden? 

The proper way to warm the house is to 
keep the cellar coale d, 

Every year adds to testimonials from use 


in Heart Disease of Dr. Graves* Heart Regulator. 


bru $1. 

Making a wrong impression—Hitting one 
man in mistake for another, 

The fiend that started the report that we 
had tu $2), might have held his 
peace until leap year was was over, at least, 

—_— > 
Consumption Cured, 


iden dene vu, Un, 


An old physician, recired from yractice, having 

‘ Yan hii ind> bv an beast Pietia missionary 
the te rinulacta uple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and | , ent cure W Consumption, Brometitis, 
Cuatarch. Asthma, andall Throat and Lung Afleet- 
pa positive aud radial cut tor Nervous Dee 

tall Nervous Complaiuet . after having 


t ‘ | trative powers Ih thousatids of 
ane Lit his duty te make itknovwn to hi if! - 
We, Actuated by this notive and a desire 
ttt tering, Twill send free of charge 
on Tr eit, this peeeee, in Gaerman, Freneh 
i | direeth fer preparing and 
Sot tev pais bey ulitressing with stamp, naming 
ws Me OTE ly ‘wer & block, k 
} 
— « > ~ 
Supeciluous Hair. 
Mathie Wa sSpecitic permanvently removes 
Supertiiue i vithhout injuring the skin, Send for 
Madame WAMBCLD, 198 West Spring- 
i =.reet, Boston, Mass 
>_> - > ” 


Se When our renders answer any Adver- 
tisement found iv these columns they will 
counter a favoron the Pablisher and the ad- 
*, satards~ 


vertiser by naming ‘he Evening 





~+~THE MILD POWER CURES.+— 


UMPHREYS’ 












in use 3) years. —NSpecial Prescriptions of 
aneminent Physician Simple, Sate and Sure. 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOB CURES PRICE 
tf] Fevers, Congestion. Intlammations 225 
21W s, Worm Fever, Worm Colic 2 
Cry g Colic, or Teething ot Infants .25 

4 Diarrhea of Children or Adults 2% 

% Penemtory. Griping, gages ole 25 
Cholera Morbus, Vomiting 725 


Coughs, ( old, Bronchitis 25 
Neuralgia, Toothache. Faceache 25 
Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo 


















“ 25 
: ; Dyspepsia Bilious Stomach 35 
Sa ppressed or Painful Periods .25 

i oo, tiites, too Profuse Periods 25 
1: roup, ( ough, Dithoult Breathing PS 
1 Sa ma, Lrysipelas, Eruptions 85 
' Kh matisom, Rheumatic Pains. 25 
1G) Reverand Agae, Chills, Malaria. 50 
i Piles, Rind « r Bleeding 0 
1 Catarrh, acute or ¢ bronic; Influenza .5O 
20) Whooping Coa Violent Coughs (50 
28) Grenmeral Debili Oh ye Wer akness 250 
27) Kidney Disease - tO 
25) Nervous Debility 1.00 
$0 Urinary Wenkmness, Wetting Bed 5O 
$21 Diseases of the Heart. Palpitation 1,00 











PECIFICS. 





. by Druggists, or sent postpaid on 
receipt srice.— Send for Dr. amepe ae nal 
too = disease, &e. ed * ages); alno ¢ 
ogue, free, — Address it MPHREY 


Medicine ¢ o., 109 Fulton St., New York. 





. 

Warner Bros, Celebrated Coraline Corsets 
y wo e acknowledged standard cf Lurope an 

erica, 

‘She Flexthle Klip (see ent) is eanecia'ty 
a’ ptedtoth ‘whose corsets break overthe h - 
‘She Health, Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and 
ses’ Corsets, e% | Popuial Blyses, lapted to 

of dierent forms 

E rice, from £1 up. For #11& ry TEapmNae 
w HANTS | VERYWHERF idii imudahona, 
bee 
3853 BROADW TAY y NEW Y ‘ORE. 

jee 
t 1 of jor ad 
} . corte. eos ng et hog acanding 
that Iwill TWO boPTLES PRER, gether with a VA 
VABLETREAT nm 8 disease, to any sufferer. Give 
press & P, O rosa, DAT. A BLOCUM, 161 Pearl BL, N. 








DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronie Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affe yo 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, + 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip he 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, ? OTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway’ . Sareapariliian He- 
pt faa ‘excels all remedial agents, It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor; clear skin and 
beautiful ¢ omplexion secured to a'l, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 

Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofuious, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, and in r.. cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like \ white of aa 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billousappearance and white bone-dust de pose 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
One bottle comtains more of me active principles ot 


medicine than any other » reparation, Taken in 
feaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
times as much, One Dollar Per Bottle. 





R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURFD AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever -- Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Searlet Pyphoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by KADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY'S hte aDy 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels arastopy din fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway’s Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflamination, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


toothache, 

rheumae 
the back, 
liver, pleuriey, 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, 
neuralgia, nervousness and slecplessness, 
tism, ubase, pains and wea 
spine, or kidnevs: pains around the 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway's Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days etfect a permanentcure., Price, 0 cents, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural ip 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantiy coated with sweet 
gum, purge, re yulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nere 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, Inflame 
mation of she lowela, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterions drugs. 

Bg Observe the rane eos syiuptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, Ine 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fullness or Weight in the stomach, Sour Erue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eves, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PII.LS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., Ne. 28 
Warren Street, New York. 
4@~ |nformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE POBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
uame ‘‘Radway’’ is on ines buy. 


DVAKE’S REARD ELIXIR 
Force: lazernent Mesachs Wh 
bers or hair or beid heads in 3° te 
deve. No injery Eesty coe 
Heats the we lor 2 Phge does 
. the work W preve it or forte 


achage wah é:ree ta « 
o“s., Campeoreber, [ A. I SMITH & (0... 


hess in 











Agrmts, Palatine, It. 


_ ORY HINE HAB! | 
cure 
years establi shex 7 1,000 
‘ured. State case Dr, 
Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


A ladv’s fancy box with % articles and 


Free 28 


itt a Wetrating games, tricks, 
sto help pay postage. 
E. Nason F ‘ 0. 120 Fulton St., New York. 
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“New Publications. 


~ “The Register,” is what ‘the well-known | 


writer, W. D. Howells, calisa “farce.” It 
is a neat little character story, short enough 
to be read ata sitting, introducing but few 
characters, and overflowing with point in 
tie way ofsentiment and wit. To give an 
ideaof it further than this would be to 





mainly tell the story, a pleasure we would | 
not anticipate for those who like a pleasant 


hour's reading. Itis beautifully printed in 
a neat little voluine of ninety pages. Os- 
K xd & Co, Boston, Publisher. For sale by 


Lippincott. Price 50 cents. 

“The Retrospect’ by John Ap Thomas 
Jones isa poein divided intothree cantas, 
It is a picture of this country, portraying 
the march of improvement, the sweeping 
away of the landmarks of the savage the 
carly pioneer and the coming of the modern 
a A story runs through the poein 
which is in itself interesting. The style of 
metre is that flowing easy measure adopted 
by Scott in his longer poems, and though it 
may seem like literary treason to say it, we 
think “The Retrospect” as entert: lining and 
perhaps nore so than this master’s ‘Lady 
of the Lake.’’ Of course poetry is not so 
much read asit might be put those read 
“The Retrospect” will no doubt find it en- 
jovable. Printed on. stiff paper and ele. 
gantiv bound. Price $1,00. For sale by 
Lippineott & Co, 

‘The Colossus of Rhodes must takea back 
keat. Bartholdi’s Statue ot “Liberty En- 
lightning the World” isa revelation. New 
York is to be envied. And in some smaller 
degree wetmay be envied. We have just 
heen presented with a superb picture,26x36, 
by the Travelers Ins, Co.,of Hartford Conn, 
giving a capital representation of the majes- 
tic linage. 

MAGAZINES. 

Our Little Ones and The Nursery is just 
the kind of a‘magazine for the youngest 
sort of readers, It is filled with good stories 
and nice pictures exactly calculated to 
please and Improve their unfolding hearts 
and minds. The Russell Publishing Co. 
Boston, Mass., $1,50 per vear. 

In the April Magazine of American His- 
tory. The article on Major-General Richard 
Montgomery of the Continental Army is 
richly illustrated with some eishteen or 
more historic portraits and antique views, 
In the second paper of this nuniber of the 
Magazine we have a description of the 
Natchez Indians—A Lost Tribe, which 1s 
supplemented in the Minor Topies by a 
spirited account of the; Massacre of St. An- 
dre. Professor Salisbury conciudes = his 
scholarly essays on; The Griswold Family 
of Connecticut. General John C. Robinson 
contributes a very readabie article, entitled 
The Utah Expedition. Chapter VII. of the 
Private Intelligence Papers of Sir Henry 
Clinton, edited by Edward F. De Lanecey, 
is one of the most interesting chapters that 
have vet Appeared froin this inine of valude 


ble Original Documents. Minor Topies. 
Notes, Queries, Replies, Societies, and 
Book Notices are, as usual, crowded with 


mnatters of importance and entertainment. 
Published at 30 Latayette Place, New York 
City. 

Arthur's Home Magazine for April con- 
tains the following: Some South Arnerican 


Falls, illustrated; Little Nell; Palin Trees, 
illustrated; Modern Fiction; My Old Maid; 
The Peacock, illustrated; Lisette’s Devo- 


How Rena Paid Her Debt; 
Sunshine and 


illustrated; 
Advice to the Uninarried; 
Shabow: His House and Mine: How Wo- 
men Can Earn Money, ete. The depart- 
ments are likewise filled with good matter. 
Arthur & Son Publishers, Phila. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for April opens 
with a delightfully written and finely illus. 
trated article on New Georiiantown 
Chestnut Hill. In the ae Forests 
New Zealand, by Miss F. C. Gordon Cum. 


tion, 











and | 
of | 


ining, the weill- known ince Boca is a sitnple | 


but graphically worded narrative. Hlow 
the Roman Spent His Year, is the title of 
the first of two papers by Professor William 
F. Allen. Glimpses of the Queen’s Neyroes, 


by Arthur F. J. Crandall, has tne inerit of 
being not only amusing but fresh and in- 
structive. A German Novel, by Horace M. 


Kennedy, and, Some New Anecdotes of 
Heine, by Willian R. Thayer, are the 
literary articles of the number, Inthe way 
of fiction, the continuation of The Perfect 
Treasure, by F. C. Baylor, is exceedingly 
clever and entertaining, and the eoresins 
of another sbort serial, At Last, by Annie 
Porter, promises the interest of a strong 
plotand romantic incidents. Her Lover, 
by Louise Stockton, is a Very pleasing and 
well-contrived story, and, April Fish,by M. 
J. Barnett is a Florentine sketch appropriate 
tothe nutinber. Easter Customs and ‘Tra- 
ditions, and other shert) papers In the 
Monthly Gossip should not be overlooked, 


The Popular Science Monthly for April 
has the following contents: The coming 
Slavery, by Herbert Spencer; The Electric 


Railway, illustrated; Photographing a Streak 
of Lightning, illustrated; Method of In- 
struction in Mineralogy Physiological 
Signiticance of Vital Force; The Chemistry 
of Cookery; A Defense of Modern Thought: 
The Faculty of Speech: Biblical and Moder 


Leprosy; The Reinedies ot Nature,—Misce!- 
Janeous, by Felix L. Oswald, M.D; Thi 
Morality of Happiness; Why the Leyes 
Animals shine in the Dark, illustrited;Pre 
historic artin America vy the Marquis 

' ac Rece t ‘y ‘ 

| _ 
ges: | 8 
\ the Spe erian P , 
N CER; Popular Miscellany, and Notes 


Appleton & Co, New York. 








__-Facetie. 


The most common sky light—A st star. 
Quick at figures—The dancing-master. 


What shoemaker is that who makes shoes 
without leather? The farrier. 


Don’t let your physician flatter you on 


Heart Disease, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator always 
cures, 


The place where they ‘‘break the noose 
gently’? isin the divorcee court. 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration whic h should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

**Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER'’s CHERRY 


PECTORAL. Itis inwaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 





The same 4 is expressed by the 
well-Lnown Dr. L.J. Addison, of Chicago, 
lil., who says :— 

“I have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
reparation of so great value as A YER's CHERRY 

*ECTORAL, for treatment of discases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe couche, but is more effective 
than anvthing else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 


dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
Who have come into being since it: was 


first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has) onee been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease suscep- 
tible of cure, who has not been noon 1 
well by it. 

AYER’S CITERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, aa his 
suved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires ~ be taken in 
emall doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
necded in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup ind Whooping Cough, 

These are all plain faets, which can be 
verified by anvbody, and should be re- 
membered by verybudy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists, 





« WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE 


COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 








ee Ebore Cos-tsvenen and Lime.—Person 





» an heen tal caver Ot om be ple cae 
tn leon ‘that I> Wilh ra ‘ceded, from direce- 
t of sever protesstonal ontiomen. in combine 

the p ‘ ated Dodane such a manner that itis 
nleasant to the taste " 1its effects in Lung come 
| ts a? t Ir wonderful. Vers many persons 
Ww «cases were pronounced hopeless, and whe had 
taken the clear Oil for along ¢ without marked et- 
feet. Nas been entirely cured tw using this prepara- 
thon reand get the genuine Manufactured 
nl » ae WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Seld vy all 
dru 
a ae Bree W ANTEL 
AGENTS WANTED 
Free! Cardsand Chromos. 
We will send free by mail asample set of our large 
German, French, and American Chromo Cards, on 
tinted amd gold grounds, with «a price list o ver 20 
different designs, on receipt of astamp for pPostaye, 
We l alse send free by mail as samples, ten of our 
ben il Chromos, on receipt of ten cents to pay for 
patch uv ind postage, also ene ose a confidential rice 
list rlarge oll Chromos. Agents wanted Ad- 
dres 
F. GLEASON & Co., HS mer St., Boston, Mase. 
GENTS WANTED for two new fast-selling artl- 
\ es, San free, ©. F. Marshall, Lockport, N.Y, 


ASK FOR 


ALWAYS 


ESTERBRO@K'S. 


PENS! ! 











of the season, as well as all standard 
balect Bonde or tam: Planee to thet v 
“work of S00" pase 


you can 


canon 
and have tea ® 


‘Garden and portrait of poptes, & work of 20 


of  Bverything for the 


the author. The price of the baal »k alone is 100. 
© the Garden,” giving dstals, ree ne hanna : 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 





t value jal feature 
bel 


Catalogue 
SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 


e 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 














HOPE 


FOR 
THE 





DEAF. 





Peck'’s Patent Tubular Cashion Drame cure Deafness in all stages. Recommended 
by scientific men of kurope and Ame pee a rite for tlhustrated descriptive book aud teatime: rom 
doctors, judges, ministers and prominent men and women who have been cured, and who fake pleasure 


tn recommending them. 


They are unseen while in uae 


com 


nfortable to wear, and make a permanene 


wre. Address,-WEST & CO.,7 Murray St., New-York, Agents for South and West. 


MUSIC.. 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of life 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., 
lot of the best songs, music 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid ) 


One Hundred Choice eaage, |} 


a time for Singers, 


and words, 


music and words, to any address. Among 
them we may mention the following 
The Last Rose of Summer. 


A Violet from Mother's Grave. 

Tripping o'er the hills. 

Rich and Rare were the Gems She Wore. 
I’m Getting a Big Boy Now. 

Katey’s Letter. 

© Fred, tell them to Stop! 

One Bumper at Parting. 

Little Golden Sunbeam. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. 

Twickenham Ferry 
The Blue Alsatian 
Killarney 

All on account of Eliza. 
The Torpedo and the Whale 


Mountains. 


The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The Ola Folks are gone 

Is Jennie True To Me 7% 

Oh, Lucinda 

Put Away That Straw, 

With the Angels By and Bye 


IWhood 


ur. 


Scenes of Chi 
Grandmother's ©| 


Ob, Mary Ann, Ii) Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart's with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah! 
The Colored Hop 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother 
The Sweet Flowers I've Brought to You 
Meet me To night 
Angel Faces o'er the River 
Yes, P')) Love You When You're Old 
Te’) de Children Good-bye 
Hardly Ever 

Etc., Ete., Ete 

DIME MUSI¢ 
Address 726 
yy Pa 
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30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


) 
pee rRO-VOLTAIC 
AITLIANC ES 


4 
Le 
ing 


WaetTiva Wransre 


Pres 
Ory 
rests 
CHUAR 


Pamp 


Kes Ives! 


ration 





(Preromre 


(APTRH ) 
DELS and other Bact 


are sent on % Dove’ Trial TO 
ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are euffer 
from Neavocs Dentity, Lost Vitatity, 
8, and all those dleensca of @ 
NAL Nature, resulting from Abtses and 
mR Catses Speedy retlef and complete 
to Flearcta, Viaor and Masten 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


LT'URELY designers and colorists are hav 
\ ing a good time of it, for legions Thitiet 
be employed in the conception and repro 
duction of goods which vary 80 infinitely 
both in form and decoration. 

A touch of faney and a bright note of 
color gladden ever, Uiing around us, from 
the penny toy to the costliest parure of 
diamonds, 

Jn short, Fashion can be suinmed up 
in these words: — everything glitters, 
sparkles, dazzles, flickers, and gleanm with 
metallic sheen, or glows with prisimatic 
splender, 

The variety is immense; searcely has a 
manufacturer distributed his goods through- 
out the world than he eancets all lis pat- 
terns and sets quickly to work to invent 
fresh ones, 

The puzzle is, what becomes of the old 
stock?) For instanee, it is quite ont of the 
question to pass off a stall from one season 
tothe other, and even iu what tnight be 
called the elassical colors—suech as plain 
blue, vielet, motto sav black itself——a per 
feet mateh ean seldom be obtained, 

Trv to match apiece of blue, and ator 
the salesinan will detect to what season it 
belonged by its special tinge alone. 

Should it date from one or two seasons 
back there is very little hope of petting a 
re‘nnandg of it 

To convince you of this inipossibilitw, the 
vendor may, if be has tine, exhibit to your 
astonished eves the different cards of pat 
terns, whieh cleariv prove the tnereditite 
pliases of the sane shade, 

Ainongts this medley how is one to give 
a faithful idea of reigning styles? Tie 
painter himself w soldl fail adm the task! 

What brush could depiet the subtlety of 
eolors whieh arses not only from: the ron 
ning mixture of ingredients, but also frog 
tue make of the material itseli, whether the 
surface be rough, smooth, twilled, ribbed, 
cheeked, striped, emibossed, printed, and, 
again, frou the way the stuff is draped or 
gathered 

Many “camatieu’’ broeades with light ot- 
te:nan grounds aro in-use for Parisian din 
ner toilette, 

Glazed tafletas is trimmed with all kinds 
of rich embroidery. The stiiplest lave 
sinal! lozenges or flowers in one of the 
glazed goods. 

Very peculiar combinations of eolor are 
to be seen in these fabries, as for pistanee, 
slate-colored and copper-ecolored — ghined 
goods with thowers of copper-colored Velvet 
Kapphire and nut brown, and sapphire-col 
ored embroidery. 

Another odd combination is) tness and 
old gold suraly covered with close designs 
of coffee grains formed of long floss siik in 
coffee and old gold colors, 

A very elegant model is of glazed goods 
in Sapphire an Panoss colors in most bewe 
tiful changeable hues, with large enibrota 
ered bars of different lengths arranged in 
groups of five and forming a kind of 
lowerngre Stinpe d desiun. 

Another noveitvis a Pekin fabrie with 
broad stripes about two and a half mnehes 
wide. 

One of the stripes isof fire-colored ylazed 
tatletas and the other of dark blue satin, 
brocaded with stiact { velvet tlowers, \ 
redingeote of the rich texture is Worth over a 
fire-colored taffelas skirt. 

Ribbons are in the same style as this 
fanev goods, with all hinds of designs, such 
as corners of farmevards with chickens and 
grass, flowers and fruit, butterthes: and 
birds, all perfectly nitated, 

Phis isa Springg novelty most Suitable for 
trimming Straw Wounets. The ribbon wall 
be arranged in large cockades, 

As itis too early in the season for ladies 
toimake any change in ther tollets, and as 
many diterarvoand iousical tatinees are 
how oeeurring: in order to make some mod 
ifieatrons, the toilet deo saison hats are 


restored to and worn with Winter suits, 


Pie lace eapotes alluded to ina foriner 
article are wiost fay red for these ocea- 
BPS. 

They are white and brownish, and 
worked with ste or silver beads or with 
x raid. 

Soe bonnets are : wee, trimmed 
“ » feathers tise ‘ 

Ih ( - j with 

‘ tl 
. i ! 
. | 

Seoteh plaid \ . is, 

will also serve for string and Lows OD 


dark-colored bonnets. 
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_ for Parisian bonnets, will be replaced by a 
very light shade of beige. 

Thiv delicate hue harmonizes with flow- 
ers of every eolor, and light flowers and 
feathers are combined for demi-saison bon- 


nets, 

Sinall peacock'’s feathers on long stems 
are very eflective mixed with buncnes of 
pink, white or mauve flowers, Straw hats 
are still trimmed with velvet. 

The chief novelty in this line is variety 
in the straw-work, which is sometimes as 
smooth as weatin. The bonnets are also @mi- 
browdered with silk and beads. 

“Capeline’ shaped Manila straws are to 
be worn, with the brims either raised on 
the sides or fluted around by means of 
ribbon. 

The most appropriate embroidery for 
Manila straw is of light beige silk, in which 
ease the triminings are of satin, of the same 
eolor, with a large buneh of flowers. Metal 
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| 


fastenings are still used to fasten feathers | 


against hats, and alsoto adorn the strings. 

These ornaments should, however, not 
be too freely resorted to, as they would 
then make the hateomiuvon, 

Cloth costumes aduutof little trimming, 
but are frequently bordered with narrow 
pleatings of velvet, similar velvet fortning 
the ornaments on the eorsaye and the pare- 
rents, 

The plain eloth skirt is often made with 
tucks, but the whole yrace and style of the 


costume depend upon the arrangement of 


he draperies; ifthe draping is well man 
wed the costume mm stviish and ladvilike, 
hoo tiatter tow plain it mav bes but beauty 


poitetial wand good trmmoings are thrown 
iwavoil the draping is common-place or 
badiv exeeuted., 

lh onew visiting toletltes we note one in 
moss-yreen cashmere, caroubier surah, and 
moss yreen broche veivet on aearoubrer 
Satin tobowt. 

Theshirtis of broehe, cut at the edge in 
Kharp poltsoover narrow pleating of preen 
velvet and red satin, 

The draped tune isof cashmere, anda the 
jacket of broche with rounded  basques 
Cope re nage over in ple tted plastron of red 
surah, watied at the meek and waist, and 
ending In two flounees of blaek lace. 

The | wmket frouts are joined ly silk cord 
and puesscatnee biterrie® corre nts over the 
yatuings, and a red surah fiehu edged with 


black laee os draped round the meek. At 


! } 
| Gray, which bas been very fashionable | 





bound with worsted, braid, or galoon, with 
cards pasted on both sides, made to fold up 
tolerably flat, with an elastic band ed 
round the whole is one suggestion offered. 

The length may be froin a yard anda 
half to two and a half yards. 

When the cards are being sorted, care 
inust be taken to put then at a little dis- 
tance from each other, to admit of the fold- 
ing. 

Perhaps it would be best to fold the foun- 
dation up first, press it heavily, and then 
paste in the cards, 

The outside should be ornamented. An- 
other 1s to connect all the string of cards by 
ribbon placed near the top and bottom of 
each card, and make a little cover for them 
to fold into, tying it with ribbon strings. 

Albuins for drawing-rooin use are quite 
goneral now. 

They are brought out and exhibited for 
the benetit of friends and visitors, The 
taste and neatness of some, and the variety 
of arrangement and artistic decoration of 
others, are quite worthy of emulation. 

The last iden istotry and get the sender 
of each card to sign his or her initials at the 
corner, 

The monogram or the address of the 
sender's paper, and any little written good 
wish, is constantly placed below the card, 
and occasionally the foreign stamp and 
post-inark, 

If it is feasible, a circle, diamond, or oval 
18 cut out of one corner, anfl the photograph 
of the frend inserted from the back. 

A novelty in albums is a large butterfly 
shape. This can be made by skilful fin- 
gers at home, or to erder by a professional 
bn wmokbDinder, 

One made bya lady, was composed of 
large sheets of stout cardboard cut into the 
form ota buttertly’s wing. 

The outside ones were covered with vel- 
vel, guintned on, and the edges hidden on 
the inner side by a piece of fancy-patterned 
putber. 

All the sheets were bound down the back 
with braid, and then all sewn together ; 
this inade them easy to open. 

A roll of stuffed brown velvet formed 
the yigantic body of the butterfly, with 
white beads for eyes, and silk twisted 
round and round bonnet-wire for the an- 
Lennie, 

All the cards were gummed in according 
to siz’, Somme berg cut at the edges to en- 


able them to fit into the shape of the 


pruyre. 

The largest was always in the centre, and 
both sides of the sheet was covered, I was 
toldefa lady who had inade a diamond- 
shaped album, with plush cover, with the 
date of the year in jarge gilt letters on the 


| outside, 


the baek the basque forms owo flated pleats | 


ecutonm eoquilles and lined with surah, 
Springg clapeaux are to be ornamented 


With all kigds of impossible and unheard. | 
of flowers, but as these are not vet rendy | 


tnod Stes are now turning al. their attention 
tothe fabrication of rosettes and cockades 
of ribbon velvet, 


leathers, faney plumes, and birds are all | 


to be disearded for these eockades, which 
are used for all kinds of capotes, bonnets, 


wand bats. 


Phe capote shaped like an infant's elhrist- | 


ening cap, to which we have previously re- 
ferred continues to be in partial favor, but 
itis mot, ands not likely to become, very 
penerally adopted, 

\ coitfire that is very much preferred is 
acapote, of whieh the crown is: covered 
with bouillonne erape, the brin consistiiag 
of velvet to match, and the ouly ornament 
“a large cockade of ribbon velwet. 

Cupotes veiled with tulle are also worn, 
but unless the tulle is remarkably well ar 
ranged, the folds have a heavy appearance 
thats far frou: being beeomlng. 

Pink 38 #& favorite color for very dressy 
bonnets, Sueh as are worn it the theatee in 
torlette black velvet 
capotes are lined with pink erape, and or 
oarmented wath a pink cockade or pluime 
and aigrette. 

Chapeaunx of lace and tulle will, ag usual, 
be largely adopted for the jiutermedtte 
season, especially black Iaee eapotes, by far 
the most penerally useful chapedux, 

A charming tmodet is of black net, 
streteLed on the frame and embroidered 
With spots of cut jet beads as iarge asa pea; 
round the brits is a Close row oof Slinilar 
beads, andover all is throwna light veil of 
cou pleted tulle, the folds all necting at the 


curtain. 


Fireside Chat. 
SL aah S TIONS } mn ‘ ARDS, 


PHVOUSAN DS of Clhristrpas New Year's 


aster and other ecards are now ty 
in boxes and drawers walling to 
gedin some decorative was 
some aecounl for the eus rs 
‘ 
x 
x t t } : ry ss 


Nes the West. 
Long strips of coarse ho 


lor glazed 


lining, or Turkey twill, folded in halt, | 


She has anew volume every year, anda 
different colored plush, 

This nay appear to some to be an extrav- 
agence, but surely, now that the cards are 
brought to such perfection and = artistic 
beauty, a collection of them 1s as worthy of 
a yood cover as anything else, 

Screens covered with cards are constantly 
seen now, and one or two nade from com- 
non wooden kitchen clothes horses have 
been very success!ul, 

On each side a piece of thin wood, or of 
miliboard, was nuled (the latter is the 
best, as it takes the faney paper best). 

The edges are yatnted some color, dark 
blue or green, or bright vermillion, after- 
wards varnished, 

Ii) Somme cases they were bound with red 
plush. 

The cards were not pasted on quite to the 
base, but a dado of plush velveteen, or 
some Geeorative material was fixed on, to 
the height of a foot or a little more. 

Both the double and treble clothes 
horse are used, 

The efleet is very good. The back is 
often of eretoune or some material. 

Another way 1s to) paste on the cards to 
very large Japanese fans, stretched out to 
their full extent, and fix them into a 
wooden stand tnade for the purpose. 

The two fans are joined together to form 
acirele permanentiv, and a serecn at the 
Sarne tline, 

‘The idea has been taken froin the large 
Japanese tan sereens, which are fixed by 
the handles into an ornamental wooden 
stand, and move up and down at will. 

\nvone who has seen them this winter 
will Knogyy exactly what I mean. 

Sheets of cardboard cut into the shape of 
large fans would answer the purpose, and 
the stand could be easily made by any 
handy ian or village carpenter. 

Soth sides are covered with the cards, 
Che little tables now so general in fashion- 
able drawing-rooms, a size larger than the 
P ypular milking stools, are frequently 
painted some dark eolor, and have one or 
two preity cards guimined on, to look as if 
they were hastily thrown down, and after- 
wards varnished. 

Sometiinnes the tlowers or figures have 
been cut out, but more frequently the 
Whole card Is put on. 

The clever series of dog cards, which ap- 
peared this winter, and have been 80 
widely ctreulated, are well adapted for this 
stvie of decoration, 

Sinall pretty cards are guimmed into the 
tauibourines thai are now fashionable for 

stnoment as visiting ecard bolders, or as 


rnaments for the corners of a standing 
screel r ante Vallance, 8 ispended by 
Wisied I rooms OF lLWo Colors, : 
| ‘ s al i i i Sliy ‘ 
¢ t r 4 4 A7ZATO Wal\ 

say “ a -i} ra 1 t r 

- s 1 bazaars ul 
ivy purchasers, The cards are cut 


lables, covered with a variety of cards, 
and afterwards varnished, are not novel, 
but have improved with time. 
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(Correspondence. 


L1zztg.--It 1s quite right though not ob- 
ligatory for you to return an equivalent forthe pres- 
ent made to you by your lover; but withvat toow- 
ing his general habits, we cannot advise as to the 
article you should present, 


READER.—Three sheets in the wind" is 
avery old way olf cxpreseing*hat a person i abour 
three parts intoxicated, We are not aware how the 
saying originated, but like many others, ne douht be- 
came perpetuated through its triteness, 


ALIcK.—The largest nugget ever found 
was ‘‘The Welcome Nugget,'' dug up at Paliarat it 
weighed over 154 pounds and was suid for $0,000 The 
first nugget was discovered in New South Wales in 
1651. It weighed a hundredweight, and was bought 
from a shepherd for @0. 


R. E. A.—If he be dishonorableand wish 
to draw off from his engagement, De assured you have 
been spared much misery in the future as his wife 
Better have a clear understanding on the question of 
his attachment to you at once, at let him go freely, if 
he desires it, and there be no just cause for a change 
on his part with which you could be bla-ned, 


F1x.—It is hardly correct of you to allow 
the visits of the two brothers under the circum- 
stances you state, Their being on tamiliar terms 
with other voung ladies seems to show that they are 
influenced by feelings of friendship only towards 
you. You had better decline their visits, which, if 
either have any true regard fur you, will suon cause 
it to be declared. 


Luuu.—''Fair Rosamond” was a beauti- 
| ful woman, daughter of Lord Watter Clifford, and 
| the favorite of King Henry Il ot Eugland, She tived 
chiefly at Woodstock where she was frequently visit- 
ed by the King, and by whom she became the mother 
of twosons, one having been William Longsword, 
Earl of Salisbury, and Geoffrey, afterward bishop of 
Lincoln, Her death is recorded as having occurred 
in 1177, 


AMELIA.—It is more becoming to you to 
appear rather reserved in the company of young men 
than bold and forward. The first quality will make 
you respected, and,in the end, cause you to be sought 
after by those who desire a wile whose name is not 
lightly bandied about among their acquaintancee, 
| Though quite old enough to be married, you are too 
young to have any occasion for anticipating the old 
maid*s doom, 


B. S.--It vour lover writes to you once 
weekly, you have noreason to complain of ys ne- 
giect. Remember thata young man whols striving 
to put himself into a position to keep a wite, has 
much uphill work before him, and not many hours’ 
leisure tospend inwriting. Your own writing would 
be much Improved if you wrote more deliberately — 
ithas at present the appearance of having been 
dashed off ina hurry, 


BELLE C.—We think you will act very 
unwisely if you decline the offer that Is being so 
pressed by the gentleman, and advocated by the 
friends on both sides, It Is a lady*s duty to marry 
it she can marry respectably, and the tiusband that 
wishes to be has the requisite qualifications, which 
in your case seems acknowlely ed, Love does jot al- 
ways arise before marriage, but unless dispositions are 
contrary, atrue affection is sure to tollow., Your 
writing would look much better if you wrote 
less burriedly, 


M.C.—I. Unless the gentleman save 
some special reason tor being made especially happy 
by the acquaintance of the lady—such as that he had 
heard agreatdeal of her, or knew some intimate 
friend of hers—the speech would be rather a silly one 
on his part, and would not require any answer. Sim- 
ply go on with some remark on some ordinary topic. 
2. A lady should wait until the gentleman offers his 
arm. Under the circumstances you desertbe, the 
gentleman would be verv stupid and awkward, in- 
deed, if he did not offer his arm at once 

ETIQUETTE.--Whien the guests are all 
assembled, acareful andattentive host will indicate 
to the gentlemen in the quietest inanner possible the 
ladies Whom he wishes to contide to their care : se 
that on dinner being announced the guests may at 
once find themselves paired, and avoid the confuston 
and trouble that might arise from too many ygeutle- 
men claining the Honor of escorting some conspic- 
uous beauty and leaving other ladies of less preten- 
sion In asolitary and embarrassing position. The 
host himself escorts the Indy of most distinetion - 
and the hostess is conducted by the gentleman wh 
has the greatest claim to that honor, The guests thes 
follow, each accompanied by the lady pointed out by 
the host, leaning onthe left arm of her cavaher. 
On entering the dintng-room the host will seat the 
| lady he has escorted on his right hand | he then di- 











rects his guests to their appointed places. 


to decline giving information that could not possi 
bly benefit our readers ’ Whatrealuse is there in 
being told that something brilliant awaits us in the 
future, and wasting our youth and life wai ing for 
that which will never come ; or to be told that a cer- 
tain young man whom, by the deseription, you 
easily and credulously recoguize as one you have 
taken a fancy to, isdeeply in love with you, and wil 
shor'ly take imeans to let you know+when most 
likely the said voung man is already engaged to be 
married, and perhaps a few weeKxs after you heat 
that the geremony has given him to another? Or it 
inisfortune is predicted will it not render your life a 
intsery to believe that itis hanging over vou? We 
knew one young lady who was promised by the fe- 
male professor two husbandsand a large fumily of 
children. Poor girl, she now lies in her quiet grave 
without the smallest tithe of the prediction having 
been verified, Pray consider bc fore you part with 
your money for a shadow, 

FARMER.--A cheap barometer is the 
following :—Take an eight-ounce pbhial, and put in it 
three gills of water, and place in it a healthy leech. 
| changing the water in summer once a week, and in 

winter once a fortnight, and i! will most accurately 

prognosticate the weather. If the weather 1s to be 
fine, the leech lies motionless at the bottom of the 
#lass, and coiled togetherin a spiral form: if rain 
may be expected it willcreepup to the top of tts 


1 
] 
! 
| W. K. B.—How inany more tlines are we 
| 





lodgings, and remain there till the weather is settied; 


if we are to have wind, it will move through its habi- 
with amazing swiftness, and seldom goes to 
‘ i f a remarka 
: r tw r 
. ‘ t . : {wa 
and : . i nt hroes a 
ve-like motion infirost, asin clear sul 
ike weather esconstantiv at the bottom ; 


and in snow, asin rainy weather, it pitches its dwel- 
ling in the very mouth ofthe phial. The top should 
} be covered over with a piece of muslin, 











